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The  Author-is-indebted 
Department 


Most  authors  are  indebted.  This  one  is  no 
exception.  It's  fortunate  that  the  debts  are  the 
kind  that  cannot  be  repaid,  because  there  are 
plenty  of  them!  They  consist  of  great  kind- 
nesses extended  by  many  busy  and  important 
people.  Advertising  art  directors  of  big  agencies 
and  impressive  stores,  editors  of  slick  maga- 
zines and  smart  trade  journals,  artists,  artisans, 
designers,  decorators,  manufacturers,  galleries, 
and  professional  writers  threw  open  their  files 
and  gave  up  their  time  to  help  make  this  book. 

First  credit  goes  to  Petie,  known  formally  as 
Mrs.  Gerard.  She  did  all  the  research— a  large 
part  of  the  effort. 

Ideas,  moral  support,  and  "guinea-pigging" 
came  from: 

The  Art  Department 
The  Copy  Department 
The  Research  Department 

of  several  large  advertising  agencies. 

You  will  be  spared  many  awkward  sentences 
and  unfortunate  utterances  due  to  the  advice 
of  Miss  Rosemary  Lesan,  writer,  who  has  my 
heartfelt  thanks. 

Miss  Lucy  Perry,  Mr.  Leonard  Levin,  Mr. 
Anton  Kamp,  Mr.  I.  Steinberg,  Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  were  also  very  helpful. 


Paul  Brosseau  did  the  lettering  for  the  jacket 
and  title  page.  Elsewhere  mention  is  made  of 
Jerry  Mullen,  whose  script  letters  appear  in  the 
titles  for  Section  Three,  and  Frank  Conley, 
who  is  well  represented  in  Section  Two. 

The  photographs  came  from  a  great  number 
of  sources.  Some  twenty-five  of  the  objects  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  author  or  his  friends. 
Others  are  in  museums,  or  were  once  a  part 
of  collections  dispersed  by  art  and  auction  gal- 
leries or  by  large  stores.  Magazines  contributed 
heavily. 

The  practice  of  attaching  credit  lines  to 
identify  sources  could  not  be  followed  for 
obvious  reasons.  Accordingly  contributors  are 
revealed  only  in  the  upside-down  captions  or 
here.  The  following  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions were  outstandingly  useful  and  generous; 
so  much  so  that  it  would  be  repetitious  to  spell 
their  names  out  in  association  with  each  of  the 
dozens  of  examples  they  provided: 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES:  Miss 
M.  Vandergrift  painstakingly  unearthed 
and  explained  prints  showing  about  forty 
of  the  lovely  and  very  valuable  things 
which  have  been  shown  in  their  cata- 
logues. Incidentally,  these  catalogues  taken 
together  almost  represent  an  encyclopaedia 
of  the  world's  greatest  objects  of  art. 


ANTIQUES  MAGAZINE:  It  is  hoped 
that  the  exhaustive  files  of  this  most  excel- 
lent magazine  will  rcco\'er  from  the  raids 
Miss  Alice  Winchester  so  kindly  author- 
ized. Thcv  ma}'  forgive  me  if  you  mention 
ni\  name  when  sending  in  your  subscrip- 
tion. 

MACY'S,  NEW  YORK:  Margaret  Fish- 
back  used  to  write  "No  one  is  in  debt  to 
Macy's."  I  am  pleased  to  sa\-  that  that  is 
changed  now.  I  am  in  debt  to  Macy's  and 
to  Ben  Ilarvev  Lipson,  their  art  director. 
He  helped  us  get  pictures  of  some  antiques 
and  many  fine  contemporary  pieces. 

FURNITURE  WORLD:  In  the  person 
of  Mr.  N.  I.  Bicncnstock,  an  authority  on 
American  (and  other)  furniture,  this  in- 
teresting trade  publication  pro\'ided  advice 
and  pictures— both  good. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
OF  ART,  in  New  York 

THE  xMUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  Bos- 
ton 

1  HE  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM 

THE  NEWARK  MUSEUM,  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  MUSEUM 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  MU- 
SEUM 

IHE  AMERICAN  ART  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Each  of  these  organizations  is  responsi- 
ble for  sc\cral  of  the  better  items  shown. 

AMERICAN  HOME:  Miss  Marion 
Mayer  lent  time  and  \cry  swell  examples 
of  "conversion  jobs." 

HAMMER  GALLERIES:  Responsible 
for  se\'eral  excellent  antiques. 

SELRITE,  INC.:  Represented  by  several 
excellent  examples  of  maple  furniture. . 

The  foregoing  contributed  the  greatest  bulk 
of  the  photographs.  Their  service  is  acknowl- 
edged elsewhere  from  time  to  time  when  the 
source  seems  of  peculiar  interest.  The  many 
other  less  prolific  sources  are  usually  identified 
in  the  captions. 

Some  pictures,  unfortunateh-,  cannot  be 
credited  because  they  came  through  several 
hands  without  identification.  Mv  apologies  and 
my  thanks  to  such  anonymous  benefactors! 
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BY  FRANK  CROWNINSHIELD 


There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Renoir 
once  said  to  Cezanne:  "How  can  you  wear  that 
cravat?  Can't  you  see  that  it  is  in  bad  taste?" 
To  which  Cezanne  rephed:  "If  it  were  in  bad 
taste,  I  would  not  wear  it." 

The  effectiveness  of  such  criticisms  is  even 
less— and  the  risk  far  greater— when  directed  at 
a  lady.  Tell  a  woman  that  you  do  not  like  her 
hat  or  hair-do,  and  she  will,  perhaps,  forgive 
you;  but  tell  her  that  they  are  in  bad  taste,  and 
you  will  certainly  have  begun  one  of  the  bitter- 
est enmities  of  your  life. 

For  the  fact  is  that  women— and  men,  for 
that  matter— believe  equally  in  the  subtlety  of 
their  personality  and  the  infallibility  of  their 
taste,  and  will  persist  in  those  hallucinations 
with  the  most  cunning  tenacity.  In  the  case  of 
the  men,  it  would,  for  example,  be  highly  un- 
wise to  inform  a  major  magnate  of  the  movies 
that  his  aesthetic  sense  is,  approximately,  that 
of  a  Zulu,  for  the  reason  that,  in  Hollywood, 
they  keep  rails,  and  feathers,  and  barrels  of  tar 
for  precisely  such  occasions. 

But  Sanford  E.  Gerard,  the  author  of  these 
beguiling  and  self-revealing  quizzes,  is  on  far 
safer  ground  when  he  sets  about  correcting  the 
blind  spots  in  our  taste,  for  the  reason  that, 
very  craftily,  he  does  ^o  from  the  ambush  of  a 
printed  book. 

I  remember,  merely  to  illustrate  the  point, 
that   in   reading   the  author's   questionnaires, 


when  they  were  in  manuscript  form,  I  was 
shocked  to  see  how  often  my  taste  had  been  at 
fault.  But,  despite  the  shame  which  that  dis- 
covery caused  me,  I  still  continued  speaking  to 
Mr.  Gerard,  both  at  first  nights  and  cocktail 
parties,  whereas,  if  he  had  accused  me  of  the 
same  lapses— viva  voce  and  face  to  face— I 
might  well  have  plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast. 

While  admitting  the  extraordinary  com- 
petence of  this  handbook  and  the  immense 
service  it  is  certain  to  render  a  groping  and  be- 
wildered people,  I  still  cannot  help  regretting' 
that  the  author,  for  all  his  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge, has  offered  us  no  solution  to  a  problem 
which  is  every  day  maddening  more  and  more 
hostesses;  nameh',  how  to  decorate  their 
rooms,  not  with  the  right  objects,  but  the  right 
people. 

I  have  in  mind,  of  course,  those  select  and 
blessed  beings  who  seem  to  bring  color  and 
comfort  and  good  will  into  whatever  rooms 
they  deign,  however  transiently,  to  decorate. 
While  there  are,  I  am  afraid,  no  charts  or 
graphs;  no  five  easy  lessons;  no  list  of  magical 
telephone  numbers  to  solve  that  knotty  prob- 
lem, it  remains  true  that,  in  a  general  way, 
charming  rooms  have  a  way  of  attracting 
charming  people;  dreary  rooms,  dreary  people; 
messv  rooms,  messy  people;  artv  rooms,  arty 
people,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

I  might,  however,  almost  in  disproof  of  that 
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generalization,  cite  the  instance  of  a  rich 
Chicago  lady  I  once  knew,  who,  after  being 
taught  the  differences  between  the  styles  of 
Louis  XIV,  Regence,  Louis  XV,  Directoire 
Empire,  and  Restoration,  finally  imported, 
from  France,  a  noble  suite  of  Empire  rooms. 

Unhappily,  however,  she  found  herself  un- 
able to  coax  any  guests  into  her  salons  save  a 
few  of  her  husband's  friends  who,  regrettably, 
were  more  hiterested  in  the  sanguinary  go- 
ings-on at  the  stockyards  than  in  any  evidences 
of  Napoleon's  classical  predilections.  And, 
merely  to  make  her  lot  more  intolerable,  her 
husband  soon  selected  the  Savonnerie  carpet 
in  her  black-and-gold  music  room  as  a  fairway 
from  which  to  practice  niblick  shots,  after  fix- 
ing upon  a  nude  figure  of  Venus— in  a  Gobelin 
tapestry— as  a  proper  target  to  aim  at.  It  is 
tragedies  of  that  general  order  that  are  trans- 
forming American  hostesses  into  depressives  of 
the  definitely  manic,  or  suicidal,  type. 

It  will  be  seen  that  though  Mr.  Gerard  be- 
lieves the  mere  act  of  living  in  beautiful  rooms 
inevitably  tends  to  increase  whate\er  virtues 
mav  be  inherent  in  us,  he  has  failed  to  add,  as 
a  logical  corollar\ ,  that  the  necessity  of  living 
with  hideous  objects  in  a  gloomy  interior  tends 
not  only  to  poison  our  thoughts  but,  actually, 
to  subvert  our  morals. 

I  well  recall  seeing  an  unequaled  aggregation 
of  such  poisoning  decorative  objects  when  they 
were  on  displav  at  the  famous  and  still  widelv 
discussed  Exhibition  of  Bad  Taste,  held  in  New 
York,  a  little  before  World  War  I. 

Though  it  was  Ruby  Ross  Wood,  the  dec- 
orator, who  had  not  onl\-  concci\'ed  the  project 
but  collected  many  of  the  exhibits,  it  was  Elsie 
de  Wolfe,  Edna  Woolman  Chase,  May  Wil- 
son Preston,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Will  Irwin, 
and  I  who  composed  the  Board  of  Judges.  I  re- 
member that  though  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
awarding  our  first  prize  to  a  plaster  figure  of  the 
Venus  dc  Milo,  with  a  clock  m  her  stomach, 
it  was  onlv  after  a  little  discussion  that  we 
allocated  our  second  medal  of  honor  to  a  pair 
of  puce-colored  pillow  shams  on  a  black  wal- 
nut bed,  and  embroidered  (in  turkey  red 
worsted)  with  the  word  "Mr."  on  one  sham, 
and  "Mrs."  on  the  other. 


I  have  heard  people  swear  that  it  was  the 
sight  of  those  very  shams  that  gave  Clare 
Briggs  the  idea  for  his  human,  witty,  and  still 
continuing  "Mr.  and  Mrs."  cartoons;  and  that 
they  were  likewise  responsible  for  the  in- 
credible custom  now  prevalent  among  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  marking  towels,  drinking 
glasses,  washrags,  napkin  rings,  and,  for  all  I 
know,  pajamas  and  toothbrushes,  with  the 
words  "His"  and  "Hers." 

And  here  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that 
since  we  have  everywhere  instituted  courts  of 
justice  to  punish  crimes  against  the  law,  we 
might  do  well  to  establish  a  court  of  dec- 
orators whose  function  it  would  be  to  punish 
crimes  against  taste,  crimes  often  so  heinous 
that  they  disrupt  friendships,  blight  the  lives 
of  children,  drive  strong  men  to  drink,  and 
turn  the  most  promising  parties  into  puddles 
of  uncomfortable  people  wistfully  eying  the 
door. 

That  august  tribunal  might  begin  their 
operations  by  imposing  small  fines  for  ugly 
sofas;  large  fines  for  ugly  rooms;  ten  years  for  a 
vulgar  house;  ten  dollars  for  a  vulgar  hat,  and 
a  mere  judicial  reprimand  for  a  vulgar  cravat. 
Two  difficulties,  however,  v^'ould,  I  am  afraid, 
be  in  our  way— the  inadequacy  of  housing  units 
in  our  prisons,  and  the  danger  of  precipitating 
a  second  Civil  War. 

And,  after  all,  it  would  be  somewhat  in- 
human to  multiph'  the  burdens  of  American 
decorators,  since  thev  have  certainly  suffered 
enough  in  having,  all  their  lives,  been  forced  to 
harmonize  discordant  rooms,  objects,  colors, 
stvles,  and  materials  merely  to  satisfy  clients 
whose  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  balance,  meas- 
ure, elegance,  and  line  is  both  abysmal  and  in- 
grained. 

Before  closing  this,  I  am  afraid,  inadequate 
word  of  introduction,  I  might  mention  another 
vulnerable  point  in  Mr.  Gerard's  armor; 
nameh ,  that  though  he  has  paid  some  passing 
attention  to  the  bedroom— its  decoration  and 
general  character— he  has  not  accorded  it  the 
measure  of  study  it  really  deserves,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bedroom  is,  actually,  more  a 
temple,  or  sanctuary  for  the  spirit,  than  simply 
a  place  to  sleep.  Indeed  we  would  do  well  to 
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remember  that  a  wise  man  has  said  that  "the 
only  perfect  dimate  is  bed." 

There  is  another  point  to  remember:  that, 
more  than  any  other  room  in  the  house,  the 
bedroom  provides  us  with  the  most  unerring 
index  to  the  character  of  its  occupant.  To 
prove  that  contention  I  might  recite  the  case 
of  a  young  friend  of  mine  who,  twenty  years 
ago  (shortly  after  graduating  from  Harvard), 
became  insanely  bent  on  marrying  a  girl  I  knew 
to  be  in  every  way  unworthy  of  him. 

With  the  idea  of  opening  his  eyes  to  her 
truly  frightening  character,  and  showing  him 
that  marriage  with  such  a  woman  would  merely 
be  a  foretaste  of  hell,  I  took  him,  secretly,  to 
her  bedroom  and  without  a  word  of  comment 
pointed  out  to  him,  among  other  objects,  the 
following  incriminating  miscellanea:  (r)  a 
porcelain,  bedside  ash  tray  fashioned  in  the 
form  of  a  human  skull;  (2)3  writing  chair  the 


legs  of  which  were  composed  of  buffalo  horns; 
(3)  a  horseshoe,  hung  with  a  mauve  ribbon, 
over  her  bathroom  door;  (4)3  series  of  faded 
and  battered  dance  programs,  stuck  irregu- 
larly into  her  cheval  glass;  (5)  a  small  onyx 
bowl,  half  filled  with  combings;  (6)  an  elab- 
orately framed  photograph  of  a  Hungarian 
nobleman  who,  as  I  happened  to  know,  had 
jilted  her  the  year  before;  and,  finally,  (7)  a 
crimson  satin,  tufted  and  buttoned  Belter  sofa 
supporting  a  fat  pillow,  stuffed  with  pine 
needles  and  bearing  the  words,  in  raised  em- 
broidery: "I  pine  for  you,  and  bawl  some." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  young  man  soon 
saw  the  light  or  that  he  has,  for  twenty  years, 
lived  in  rapture  with  another  bride,  a  paragon, 
I  might  add,  who  could  correctly  answer  any, 
or  all,  of  Mr.  Gerard's  diabolical,  sixty-four- 
dollar  questions. 
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How  Good  Is  Your  Taste? 


How  to 


aste 


('"^^        It's  Really  Very  Easy 

Your  taste  is  simply  what 
you  like.  It's  good  or  bad  only 
in  relation  to  the  opinions  of 
those  around  you.  Tlie  people 
who  think  your  taste  is  bad  are 
snobs  or  stuffed  shirts.  The 
people  whose  taste  you  think  is  bad  are  vul- 
garians. As  they  are  both  quite  wrong  about 
things,  there  was  no  sense  in  laying  out  good 
money  for  this  book.  That  is,  unless  you  be- 
long to  that  wonderful  group  of  Americans 
who  are  on  the  way  up  and  keep  improving 
their  taste  constantly.  That's  the  little  group 
comprising  only  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
people.  They  are  the  Americans  who  see  some- 
thing good  every  day  and  work  to  achieve  it, 
only  to  lay  it  aside  for  something  better  tomor- 
row. 

Of  course  some  of  these  people  lay  things 
aside  for  something  better  more  often  than 
others.  They  are  the  ones  who  want  to  advance 
faster  than  is  good  for  them.  They  would  be 
happier  if  they  didn't  care  how  good  their 
taste  was  and  they  might  have  more  money  in 
the  bank.  These  people  are  my  favorite  Ameri- 
cans because  I've  been  one  all  my  life.  I'm 
still  worrying  about  my  taste. 


It's  Really  Very  Difficult 

Your  taste  is  easy  to  define. 
But  a  standard  criterion  for 
good  taste  has  defied  great 
minds  for  centuries.  Hogarth 
(1697-1764),  a  British  painter, 
tried  to  do  it.  Nearest  he  came 
to  a  synthesis  was  to  call  a  reverse  curve  like 
this  ,^— —— ^  "the  line  of  beauty."  Tlie 
ancient  Greeks  probably  came  very  close  to  a 
basic  tenet  in  a  theory  explained  popularly  to 
moderns  for  the  first  time  in  a  book.  Dynamic 
Symmetry,  written  by  J.  Hambidge  and  pub- 
lished in  1920  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 

A  clue  to  what  is  good  taste  seems  to  be 
contained  in  this  work. 

The  ancient  Greeks  believed  that  enduring 
and  satisfying  beauty  could  be  achieved  only  if 
the  designers  of  temples  and  other  public 
works  adhered  to  a  key,  similar  in  a  sense  to 
keys  as  used  by  modern  composers  of  music. 
Briefly  stated,  these  keys  consisted  of  a  basic 
relationship  between  one  dimension  and  an- 
other. For  example,  if  one  dimension  of  a  rec- 
tangle was  one  unit  (like  one  foot)  the  other 
according  to  the  Greeks  should  be  1.618  units 
(or  i*'?4ooo  feet-).  These  ratios  never  came  out 
even. 
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Take  that  i  to  1.618  ratio,  for  instance.  It 
was  an  obsession  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
(apparently)  with  the  even  more  ancient 
Egyptians.  If  you  multiply  1  by  1.618  you  get 
1.618.  Multiply  1.618  by  1.618  and  you  get 
2.618.  Continue  this  way  and  you  have  a  whole 
column  of  the  kind  of  figures  that  gave  me 
nightmares  in  eighth  grade.  (Still  do.)  Cut 
down  to  only  three  figures  after  the  decimal 
they  look  about  like  this: 

1. 

1.618 
2.618 
4.236 
6.853 

ii.ogo 

17-944 

It  is  claimed  that  a  spiral  shell  grows  in  a 
curve  related  to  this  arithmetical  series,  that 
leaves  and  seeds  and  flowers  can  be  proved  to 
adhere  to  it.  and  that  even  rabbits  multiply  in 
the  same  rh\thm.  (This  1  cannot  vouch  for, 
having  never  seen  a  litter  of  6.853848  rabbits.) 

Frustrating  as  all  this  ma)'  be  to  students 
of  arithmetic,  it  ma\'  be  a  clue  to  taste. 

Nature  is  never  absolute— always  irregular; 
uneven.  The  Greeks  imitated  nature;  gave 
people  what  the\'  were  accustomed  to  and 
seem  to  have  been  enormouslv  successful. 
Thev  went  further:  they  picked  a  ratio  and 
stuck  to  it  long  enough  so  that  people  were 
accustomed  to  that  ratio.  We  can  imagine  the 
"Guild  of  Temple  Builders"  initiating  a  new 
member  into  the  mjstery:  "Now,  mv  bo\', 
remember  this  formula  and  you're  in:  1  to 
1.618  and  the  client  will  always  buy  your  de- 
sign!" In  an  attempt  to  prove  that  people  will 
always  buy  a  natural  (i.e.,  irregular)  formula 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  as  against: 

1.  An  irregular  formula  which  they  are 
not  accustomed  to— and 

2.  A  regular  formula  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to— 

the  author  presented  the  rectangles  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  page  ig  to  309  people  with, 
very  interesting  and  illuminating  results. 
Eightv-one  artists  and  228  la\mcn  were  asked 


to  choose  their  favorite.  (Before  reading  fur- 
ther, you  might  choose  the  shape  you  like 
best.)  The  results  were  as  follows:  the  group  as 
a  whole  voted  heavily  for  "B."  This  happens  to 
be  the  shape  of  a  typical  magazine.  Life.  Its 
ratio  is  1  to  1.32.  It  is  irregular  and  very  fa- 
miliar to  us.  Second  choice  was  "A."  It's  ir- 
regular—constructed in  the  proportion  most 
favored  by  the  old  Greeks,  but  not  especially 
familiar  to  us.  "C"  (a  bad  third)  is  familiar, 
but  the  most  regular  shape  we  know— the 
square.  Its  ratio,  of  course,  is  one  to  one. 

This  test  was  basic. 

Normal  reactions  to  basic  matters  in  design 
(balance,  imbalance;  rhythm,  et  cetera)  do  not 
depend  on  experience.  Tests  designed  to 
measure  innate  taste  are  interesting  chiefly  be- 
cause they  may  reveal  a  potentially  great  sensi- 
tivity to  compJe.Y  problems,  the  problems 
which  are  solved  more  or  less  successfully  by 
artists  and  craftsmen. 

Ability  to  make  correct  decisions  where 
complex  relationships  of  shapes  and  areas  are 
involved  requires  e.vpen'ence.  A  great  deal  of 
experience  results  in  the  development  of  what 
we  may  conveniently  call  sophistication.  To  a 
child  any  horse  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful 
thing;  to  a  horseman  this  horse  is  a  hack,  that 
one  a  thoroughbred.  Tliat's  experience.  If  the 
horseman  knows  about  dogs,  too,  he's  two 
rungs  up  on  the  ladder  toward  sophistication. 


It's  ReaUy  Almost  Impossible 

The  first  two  sections  of  this 
book  consist  of  tests  intended 
to  gauge  your  taste  potentiality 
(basic  taste)  and  your  taste  ex- 
perience ( sophistication ) . 
That  sounds  very  scientific 
and  absolute.  It  isn't.  At  least  it  is  no  more 
absolute  than  a  machine  would  be  if  the  func- 
tioning of  that  machine  depended  on  a  fallible 
human  action  at  one  point  in  its  cvcle.  There's 
a  "human"  element  in  taste  determination, 
too,  and  it's  just  as  likely  to  cause  a  breakdown 
m  the  "machinerv."  The  "human"  element  is 
realh'  a  double  one-time  and  place. 


What  is  good  now?  And  heie?  Where  is 
here?  And  what  is  good  of  what,  heie,  and 
now? 

Who  says  so? 

Well,  in  general  the  people  you  have  to 
live  with  say  so!  To  attempt  to  decorate  your 
home  in  a  manner  radically  different  from  the 
homes  of  your  circle  of  friends  is  equivalent  to 
stepping  out  of  your  circle  of  friends  and  join- 
ing another  circle!  While  conforming  to  the 
style  rules  laid  down  by  your  locality  or  your 
economic  level,  you  may  with  impunity  buy 
better  things,  but  they  must  be  the  same  kind 
of  things  your  neighbors  have. 

America  consists  of  many  localities  and  eco- 
nomic levels.  Within  each,  in  a  curious  inter- 
woven and  overlapping  pattern,  there  exist 
many  schools  of  taste.  This  does  not  make  for 
disunity.  But  it  does  add  variety.  That's  good. 
If  everyone  liked  antiques  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  chairs  to  sit  on!  And  Grand  Rapids 
could  be  given  back  to  Paul  Bunyan!  And  if 
no  one  had  the  courage  to  buy  the  products 
of  new  inventive  designers  there  would  be  no 
conventional  articles  for  tomorrow's  conserva- 
tives and  for  day-after-tomorrow's  antique 
fanciers. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  tries  to  de- 
termine what  Jcind  of  a  taste  group  you  move 
in,  or  prefer. 


Let's  Try  It,  Anyway.' 

Each  section  is  coded  to 
enable  you  to  quickly  deter- 
mine your  score.  In  each  of 
the  first  two  you  will  be  graded 
as  having  Bad,  Fair,  or  Excel- 
lent taste  and  assigned  a  num- 
ber from  one  to  three.  Nine  combinations  of 
these  numbers  are  possible. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  book  you  will  ac- 
quire another  number.  These  numbers  run 
from  one  to  twelve.  If  you  refer  to  the  back  of 
the  book  you  will  find  twelve  kinds  of  taste  de- 
scribed and,  under  each  description,  nine  para- 
graphs varying  in  accordance  with  the  degree 
of  taste  and  sophistication  you  seem  to  have. 

All  the  tests  in  the  book  have  been  carefully 
checked  for  accuracy.  They  have  been  submit- 
ted to  groups  of  experts  and  to  large  samples 
of  the  lay  public.  The  object  which  you  are 
told  is  the  preferred  one  was  in  each  case  the 
almost  unanimous  choice  of  the  experts— and 
the  less  unanimous,  but  obvious,  favorite  of  the 
public.  No  test  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
book  if  the  two  groups  did  not  agree. 

A  description  of  each  item  will  be  found  on 
the  opposite  page.  These  paragraphs  are  printed 
upside  down  and  should  not  be  referred  to 
until  all  the  tests  in  any  section  are  taken. 


//ection 


A  brief  review  of  the  rectangle  situation 
shows  that  people  like  rectangles  familiar  and 
irregular.  This  is  an  example  of  absolutely 
fundamental  taste. 

Countless  similar  examples  could  be  ad- 
vanced. An  object  which  is  normally  seen  in 
one  position  makes  a  strange  and  less  attrac- 
tive design  if  drawn  upside  down. 


An  oval  is  more  interesting  than  a  circle.  A 
cloud  is  more  interesting  than  either. 

Taste  that  is  less  fundamental,  but  still 
basic,  is  involved  if  we  add  other  objects  to  the 
original  one  to  form  a  simple  pattern.  One 
drumbeat  is  arresting  but  not  pleasing.  A  series 
of  drumbeats  in  an  irregular  but  repetiti\e 
pattern  is  pleasing  and  stmiulating.  Substi- 
tute one  exclamation  point— !— for  one  drum- 
beat. Then  place  a  series  in  a  row  like  this: 
_!_!!!!_!_!!!!_!  —  !!!!  —  !  —  !!!! 
The  resulting  pattern  is  less  startling  but  more 
interesting.  A  simple  line 


is  not  pleasing 
or  interesting.  If  you  lay  another  line  across  it 
at  right  angles 


you  form  a  cross,  a  figure  which  bemused  primi- 
tive man  for  ages  before  it  achieved  special  sig- 
nificance as  the  symbol  of  Christianity. 

The  rectangle  or  the  cross  or  the  oval  is  a 
shape. 

Repetition  of  any  of  them  forms  a  pattern. 

Turning  a  shape  upside  down  involves 
position. 

If  you  produce  a  pattern  in  which  a  shape  is 
alternately  in  one  position,  then  another,  you 
have  a  design.  Introduce  a  new  shape  right  side 
up  or  otherwise  and  the  design  becomes  com- 
plex! But  you  are  still  in  the  realm  of  basic 
taste! 

The  simplest  artistic  performance  consists  of 
the  division  of  a  shape  into  two  shapes  or  the 
arrangement  of  two  objects  (like  the  lines 
which  formed  the  cross ) . 

To  appreciate  even  the  most  high-flown  and 
exalted  art,  especially  that  which  is  destined  to 
last,  you  should  have  a  normal  taste  in  simple 
shapes  and  their  relationships  to  one  another. 

On  the  following  pages  simple  arrangements 
are  offered  in  groups  of  three.  Select  the  one 
preferred  from  each  trio.  . 

If  you  bothered  to  read  the  Introduction  you 
might  as  well  forget  that  Greek  abracadabra 
with  the  numbers.  It  will  onh'  throw  you  off  in 
your  decisions.  Modern  Americans  can  differ 
from  ancient  Greeks.  And  besides,  how  can  you 
tell  which  of  the  patterns  (if  any)  is  based  on 
the  old  formulas? 

Don't  ponder  over  your  decisions.  Your  first 
reaction  probably  will  be  the  right  one. 
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DIVIDED  RECTANGLE 


•s§uiq4  JO  do^  9q4  ;e  s>{iBp  9:>[i[  ^,uop  9[do3(£ 
•puooas  ^^g„  pue  jsjg  aq  p[noA\  ^^p^,,  'uAvop 
apisdn  ^^§,^  pauinj  noA  ji  'XqB^uappuj    ^saq 

pUOOaS  SI  „p\[,,  OS  UOISIAip  (E3I4J3A  {Enbs  UE  04 

spalqo  A^snouas  auo  o^  •mo[  s:)[00[  ;nq  aipptui 
A[[E3J  SI  ^,g„  ui  3[ppiiu  aqjL  'q§iq  S3[ppiui 
S41  sa^tq  aAa  aqj^  'ilSyil  oo4  passang  aAEq  [[im 
no^  -ajnsEaiu  mojsj  ■  (Suqtaa  puE  aoog  uaaAvpq) 
:}uiod  aippiui  aqj  ajBiupsa  puE  qEA\  e  jo  juojj  ui 


puEJS  -uosEaj  Suijsajajui  jaqjouE  aoj  -l.upip  ^I 
aoEid  puoaas  a>[Ej  p^noM  ^^g,^  jsqj  >[uiqj  oj  noA 
pEa[  ;q§iui  siqx  JoqjnE  aqj  Aq  pajsa^  Xueiu  jo 
lEindod  jsoui  aqj  ji  sa>[EUi  sjuaiuaSuEUE  JEqiui 
-Ej  jsoiu  aqj  JO  auo  si  ji  jEqj  jaEj  aqj  sdEqiaj 
<,'S,>  '3I§uEjaai  aippuu  aqj  ui  SEaiE  aqj  sb  auiES 
aqj  jnoqE  si  ui  sa>[Ej  aAa  inoA  qaiqM  punoa§ 
(>[iEp)  oj  uoijjodoid  UI  A-^s  (jqSq)  jo  junouiB 
aqj  Xijunoa  aqj  ui  ppg  e  ssoaaE  >[[EM  noA  sy 


A  UNIT  WITHIN  A  UNIT 


•A\ou5[  04  a>[q  p^noA  jqSnoq^  jsnf  juoseai 
jBqM  sAvou>[  ssaupooS  joj  [pM  pip  pasiaAai  ajaM 
uoijBonpa  puB  saxas  aqj  qaiqM  ui  sdnojS  ijsaj 
siqj  uo  saoaid  oj  qB  juaM  (uiaqj  jnoqjjM  uaui 
pue)  suoijEanpa  a§a[[oa  qjiA\  uauiOyW  jno  pug 
oj  sjaqajEasaj  ajnjnj  oj  41  aAEa[  j  jib  [EjuauQ 
uo  jaajja  ub  pEq  ssq  siqj  ji  puE  'ajaqAvasp  [[Ej 
OJ  saXa  asauBdBf  puE  asauiq^  aauangui  s^iqBq 
SuipEaj  [Ejuapo  jaqjaqM  jno  pug  oj  §uijsa 


-jajui  aq  p[noA\  jj  -jja^  aqj  oj  puE  qSiq  fjadEd  jo 
aaaid  >luE{q  e  uo  jsai  oj  Samoa  jsig  aXa  uBiunq 
aqj  ajaqM  jods  aqj  jb  paoB^d  si  xoq  aqj  asuEa 
-aq  puE  pauiE^uoa  XpjEudoiddB  si  ^^e,^  ap^il  aqi 
asriBoaq  [pM  si  qE  ^^3,,  a[§uBjaai  uj  -saxoq  aqj 
UI  A\o[  004  paaE[d  ^^e„  lajaEJEqo  ipqj  aAEq  qjog 
•jq§i.i  aqj  oj  aajiiaa  j}0  a[jj.if  b  s^ji  asuEoaq  §ui 
-jEABJ§§E  SI  ^j„  uiqjiM  xoq  aqj  a[iqM  'paiajuaa 
A[§ui/(ouuE  xoq  a[jjq  sji  SEq  ^^y,,  ajSuEjaa'g 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  TWO  UNITS 


noX  asnaxa  jou  saop  siqjL  ssaujaajjoa  qjiM 
paioq  aiaM  Aaqj  asuBaaq  ^^s„  puE  ^  q„  pa:)[aid 
ajsBj  paauBApE  XiaA  qjiM  sjsijje  oa\j  jo  auQ 
■ajSuBjaaj  aqj  jo  ajppiiu  aqj  jb  pua  qnp  aqj  puB 
AvojiB  aqj  qjoq  puB  'Suiqjou  oj  sjuiod  mojjb 
aqjL  'ajSBj  [buiiou  e  oj  §uoia\  ajE  sSuiqj  jaqjo 
OMj^  •jja[  aqj  oj  qEj  oj  uiBjiaa  jsouije  si  'aas  noA 
'qnp  aqj^  SuiqjAuE  ui  A^uiEjjaaun  loj  ajSBjsip 
uouiuioa  aqj  jo  asuBaaq  ssaijqnop  ''^ipEq  AjaA 


pip  ^^s,,  aaioqa  jxau  seav  ^^q,,  ui  qnp  auidns 
aqjL  aiSuEjaai  aqj  q§nojqj  jauuEiu  4UESEa[d 
E  ui  sja§§Ejs  qaiqAV  auq  b  ajaidiuoa  oj  sdpq 
MOJiE  aqj  puE  ^^o,,  UI  X[§uijsaaajui  saauE[Eq 
qnp  aqjL  'Sjaqjo  aqj  qs  Xq  paiOABj  AifABaq 
puB  sjsijiB  Xq  pajjajajd  y([snounuEun  jsouqB  seav 
^  0„  uSisap  qaBa  joj  /{{[Bnba  sajoA  jpqj  pajaj 
-jBas  XaqjL  '(Suqosuoa  paau  noA  asBO  ui)  siqj 
uo  asioM  uaAa  pip  uauioM  pajBanpa-jpM  aqj^ 
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O 


MOVEMENT 


■A[pcq  A4pjd  SD40A  l]^^}  paja^^BOS  s^si^Ji; 
u3iiiOA\  4Bi[;  SI  pBj  §ui;soio:)ui  .((uussoaou  40a 
;nq  po;cpi  y  ,/X„  'JOuurAV  oq;  joj  oouojopjcl 
AAi33q  Jiaq;  ui  >[33u  piic  >[03u  oiOA\  s;spjB  put 
( 3§3qo3-uoii )  uaiuAL'q  •Au<v\  iiaq;  puq  Aaq:^  pBq 
aoioqo  4Sig  uaaq  3ABq  p[noA\  ^j  '^i  p3A0[  Aaqx 
•o§3[[03  o;  uooq  seq  oqA\  auoAue  A[[Bp3ds3 
■S3>[qsip  AjOAipB  Olio  oil  ouiq;  b  '[BoupiuiuAsiq 
s_:H  osiiBooq  aoioqa  piiooos  pooS  b  sba\  __q,, 


•;uiod  s^i  uo  Suiuuids  si  uoi;Bui:}S3p  aq^  puB 
UOpBUI^SOp  [BDI§0[  s^i  o:}  Apoiu  o^inb  S[BJids  pioo 
oqX  'P-ioa  S41  puB  do;  b  aq  p;noo  'laq^ia  X^ajd 
oo;  9U0U  SI  qDiqA\  ^/j^,,  ;ng  aiaqAvAuB  SuqpS 
;ou  ^^i;s  SI  3uq  aq;  puy  uaAO  §uq[Ej  s^4j  sauas 
;sE[  aq;  ui  noA  paiaq;oq  qaiq/W  a^B^s  pBS  auiBS 
;Bq4  m  §uiq4  E  si  ,^)j,,  puy  1]  puiqaq  aiaqM 
-ou  §uio§  puiiu  s;i  dn  a>[Biu  4^uEa  qoiqM  auq  b 
q;iM  asEq  s;i  uo  A[pqos  Sui^^is  §uiq;  e  si  ^^q,, 


NEW  CONSTELLATIONS 


•asiaAjad  aq  ;snui  noA  j,,  pa>[aid 
noA  ji  -(asiOAX  uaAa  si  jBuo§Bip  b  uo  ^soiu 
-;b  4nq  :[Buo§Eip  b  uo  sSuiq;  'pBq  AjaA)  [EuoSb 
-ip  B  uo  4souqB  pa^aoj^suoo  §upq  '[|B  ;b  sa;oA 
AUE  ApaiBas  ;o§  ,j,,  'do;  aq;  4B  uaaq  sjb^s  §iq 
aq;  pBq  {pA\  ssai  puB  'azis  auiBS  aq;  uaaq  SiB;s 
aq;  [[b  pBq  ia;;aq  auop  aABq  p[noA\  ;j  puoaas 
pBq  AiaA  B  SEAV  _q,,  -Suiq;  aiuBS  aq;  ;noqB  o; 
Samoa  sABAvapis  jo  uA\op  puB  dn  papiAip  uaqA\ 


s;uaaiap  aq;  jo  ;q§pA\  aq;  'a;Eui  s;i  o;  pasoddo 
A[;aajip  si  §uiq;ou  q§noq;[B  ;Eq;  suBaui  ;Eqj^ 
^/aauB[Bq  [Buuo;ui,,  'puno;oid  aq;  Aq  'paqBa 
SI  ain;ani;s  s;i  puE  ^^3,,  si  a[§uB;aaj  Suiuuim 
aqj^  •qaA\  pip  asp  auoAiaAa  puy  dnoiS  jaq;o 
AUB  uBq;  aioas  ja;;aq— ssiiu  auo  ;ou  paioas  Aaq; 
A[§uisudjn§  •;!  q;iA\  adoa  o;  a[qB  ajaAv  uauiOA\ 
pa;Eanpa  aq;  uaAg  -jpsinoA  a;Eq  ;sn(  p^noqs 
noA  auo  stq;  q;iA\  ajqiioj;  aub  pBq  noA  ;j 


TWO  OBJECTS  AND  TWO  AREAS 


•saaioqa  pBq  ai[;  |o  ;sioa\  aq;  ;noqB  ;i  a>[Bui 
s§uiq;  asaqj^  •a[§uB;aaj  aq;  ;o  uoi;aas  jaddn  aq; 
0;  piB§ai  q;iA\  Ap;Bun;io;un  paaE[d  sdid  aq; 
SuiABq  puB  '[BuoSBip  B  uo  pa;anj;suoa  'aauB^Eq 
go  Suiaq  Aq  sapii  {EjaAas  §uissaj9suBi;  '/{sno[ 
uSisap  aq;  'asjnoa  ;o  'si  ;j  ia;oA  v.  ;i  aviS  ;,up!p 
'a[Buia}  's;si;jB  a[iqA\— ;sjq  __j\[,,  pa;oA  'a[Buia; 
'uauiAB[  a§aqoa-uou  ;nq  uapjo  ;aaiJoa  aq;  si 
siqx  'pjiq;  pBq  AiaA  b  sba\  jsj^,  _ -g,,  sba\  aaioqa 
puoaas  jpqx  il^.^PI'^OAv  oqA\  sb)    jj,,  pa.ua} 


-aid  Aaq;  'ApBa;s  ;nq  'dnoj§  jB[naB;aadsun  uy 
UI  SEA\  ;uuoa  [Buy  aq;  uaqA\  ippuEq  uia\  p[noA\ 
qaiq.tt  uSisap  aq;  ui§.ibui  Api;  b  Aq  Suuoabj 
A[uqEa  asjuoa  aiqE;aipaid  ipq;  ;uaM  Aaqj^ 
■paqjn;sip  ;ou  aiaM  ( '3'^)  uaui/(B|  aqj^  'SuoqB 
-lAap  p[iA\  o;ui  uauioAv  ;sn(  puB  SJo;ipa  puE 
sia;uA\  SB  qans  a[doad  pazqBpads  .([q§iq  puB 
pa;no;  -qqSiq  ;o  sdnoi§  soouba  uajq;  suSisap 
a[duiis  ;o  ;as  a{;;q  su[£  -ajqEqaj  os  aiE  Aaqj^ 
■ajBui  'uauiAB[  a§a[[oa-uou  aq;  |o  puo;  ui j 
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WHICH  WINDSOR  CHAIR  LEG? 


■3:|sc;  jno  p  ipniii  loj  s^unoooE  tsiESA  joj  paop 
-ocid  U33q  scq  uisqEuoi^aunj  -^ooj  ipq  ap^q 

ppO    UV.    O;    UAVOp    JE3M    pfllOAV    ^  y\,,    'IP'^    ^00{ 

04  ;ooj  q§nouo  [[iifs  sem  aiaq;  A[mo[S  50  aiOM  ;i 
sy  -400^  §uo[  AJ3A  E  qons  pEq  Aaq:^  AqM  s^^Eqj^ 
•S03BJJ3:}  '^ouc\  uo  sioop;no  puE  sjoog  qSnoi 
uo  posn  'sjtEqo  §ui>[joa\  3J3a\  sjiEqa  lospuiyW^ 
•iuo:}:toq  o;  luo^^oq  p3DE[d  sje  oa\;  uaqM  ijdaoxa 
posn  OS  uwq;  pug  ioasu  ijsoiup  noj^  -uMop  apis 
-dn  ppo  >[00[  S3SEy\  •uA\op  optsdn  (auo  psjjoo 


aq^)  ,^j„  St  ipiq'^— ,A.,  '^^H^  4^^?^  riuiaq  lajEau 
s^:)!  ^Eqif  ^Y  ■Apuauiiuoid  os  J3qp§04  sssea 
[Bonuapi  0M4  ^nd  :i,uop  Aaq;  puy  j^no  §ui>[3ins 
aouEiaqn^oid  ap^q  auo  :iEq:}  3ab3i  04  UAVop  §3[ 
3[oqAv  E  SuipuuS  JO  jiqBq  aq^  ui  jou  3je  sjaujn; 
pooM  ssiiEaaq  'asinoo  jo  '41  3)^q  §3{  e  mes  j3A3u 
no^\^  „"0>.  ^"^  popiOAE  Apuajsisuoo  os  sea\  aoioqa 
pEq  jaqjo  oj\[  Suisooqo  paijJEjs  3[do3d  pjun 
snoiAqo  aq  04  qSnoua  sea\  ^^j,,  puE  q^,  uaaM^ 
-aq  aauaiajjip  aqj  jEqj  am  oj  uiaas  J^upip  jj 


WHICH  CHURCH? 


•^noqSnojqj  i[aA\  jsEa[  pip  dnoj§  siqj;^ 
■asp  auoXiaAa  jo  aaioqa  ^sig  aq^  jaAo  ApqSqs 
AiaA  a[daa4S  aSnq  aqj  qijiM  aaioqa  puoaas 
aq;  pajjapjd  'aj^Euiaj  'udluae^  aSaqoa-uou  ^Bq:} 
jdaaxa  SiiqoA  aqj  ui  [biujou  iuojj  suoi:jEiAap 
a[qE>^iEuiai  ou  aiaAV  aiaqx  'uiaqj  loj  ajEa  4,uop 
noA  AqA\  puE  'jaqjia  a^q  a^inb  qamqa  e  mes 
iDAaii  noX  AqA\  s^^Eqj^  ''^•^JP*!  s^  ^^-y;,,  ijqSim  os 
puE  4q§iaA\  S41  qjiM  qajnqa  aq;  qsnia  A^qEqojd 


p[noM  a[daa;s  s^  ^^y,,  'qaq  e  Suims  04  qSnoua 
§iq— Xjjpq  snoLuioua  ;ou  ^nq  a^EnbapE  ue  SBq 
,,"7,,  "ppo  sjaq;o  aq;  puE  jadoid  ^[00^  auo  sa>[Eui 
qaiqM  §uiuoi;ipuoa  si  ^  'asEa  qaEa  ui  poo§ 
Xpaajjad  si  sassEiu  aq;  jo  diqsuoi;Bpj  aqj^  'aaua 
-lajajd  ou  aq  p[noA\  aaaq;  saqaanqa  puiui  0;  qBa 
;ou  pip  s;oalqo  aq;  jj  •sa;oA  ou  ;som[B  paAiaa 

'9^  «>!..  ^^1  ,/V,,  04  i,>I,,  J3pjd  1  'XqEuosjaj 
■japio  ;Bq;  ui  'pajjajaid  3id/A    y^^  puE  jj^^ 


WHICH  MONUMENT? 


■pjiq;  pBq  AjaA  'AjaA  b  sba\ 
— ;q§iaq  ui  [Eiifaa  qaEa  s>[ao[q  aaiq;  puE  sapis 
;q§iEj;s  qjiM— _ j,,  'sauas  aq;  ui  puoaas  pEq  e 
SEA\— (aaioqa  ;sig)  ,,y„  o;  {Eai;uapi  asiA\jaq;o 
;nq— sqEM  ;q§iEi;s  q;iA\  /q,,  ;Eq;  snopsuoa 
-qns  jno  ui  pauiEjSui  A[daap  os  si  ujo;sna  siqj^ 
•do;  aq;  pjEAVo;  ui  ;ue{S  'sqdE;ouaa  puE  s;uaiu 
-nuoui  ;soui  q;iA\  jaq;a§o;  'sjaq;o  ssapunoa  puE 
'uo;§uiqsBy\Y  ui  [BiJOiuaj/\[  upauiq  aq;  se  qans 
'puiui  ui  A;nEaq  q;iA\  pauuE^d  s§uip[inq  'Xelu 


;i  SB  ;Eq;  ag  ppo  luaas  [[em  ;q§iBj;s  b  apEiu 
ApBaj[E  psq  uio;sna  asuEaaq  A[qissod  'piEA\;no 
Luaq;  Suiqsnd  uioj;  jooi  aq;  jO  ;q§iaM  aq;  da3>[ 
o;  A[qissod  'a;Ep  ja;B[  b  ;e  ;(inq  s^jeav  a[duia;  ui 
pauiB;ai  sbav  ;ub[S  aqj^  •uoi;EJ§D;uisip  [En;uaAa 
puB  §uq>[anq  ;uaAajd  o;  padpq  ;j  XjBSsaaau 
SBM  siq;  'uoi;Eagi;joj  e  uuo;  o;  q;jBa  q;iM 
pa>[aBq  asoq;  se  qans  'sqEA\  §uiuiB;aj  uj  "do;  aq; 
piBMo;  ;uE[s  piEMui  JO  junoiuE  uiE;jaa  e  q;iA\ 
;iinq  uaaq  aAEq  s^Ep  ;uapuE  uiojj  sqBM  ;soi/\[ 
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FABRICS 
'  Considered  as  Next  to  Each  Other  in  One  Room " 


noA  3U0  o:^  ua;  s^^  'azEiu  [Biids  b  qSnojq^  3ui[ 
E  Moqoj  04  SupsnEqxa  si  :\]  ^Bip  Xem  siues  aq; 
UT  Sui^snBqxa  aiE  suia^Ed  §ui;sei;uoo  Xpiuai:) 
-xg  'sAa  aq^  04  anSiijEj  [EnpE  ^nq  §uuioi^Tp 
-U03  JO  la^Eiu  E  40U  SI  siqj^  ^34^1!  suopEuiq 
-UI03  q^og  ajppiiu  aqj  ui  si  ^  q„  puE  'jsio.w  aqj 
AqESi  SI  ^^Q„  joiquiosua  ue  q;iM  §uoim  o§  ij^ued 
3U0  jEqi)  (asoddns  j)  pqaq  aqj  ui    q,,  papaps 


/([uaABia  (a§pn(  0;  ajqE  sem  j  se  jej  os)  a§Ejnoa 
10  'uoi4Eui§Euii  'suiEiq  jnoq^iM  a[doad  puE 
^/l„  10}  A[iAEaq  :iuaM  s}SE04>[[uu  ^uaSqpjuj  ^/q„ 
loj  pajOA  /([juanbajj  os[e  s[BnpiAipui  aAqEui§E 
-lui  puE  aAi;jassE-jps  -(pioM  [Bug  aqj  ^j,, 
3AB§  Aaqn  q§noq4[B)  ^,q„  joj  X[iAEaq  ajinb  pajOA 
';o[  ssa^>iaai  e  'sjsiiijy  pasEaioui  ssausnoiasuoa 
-jps  puE  pasEaiaap  ssausnopsuoa  }ie  se  }q§u  o; 
;ja[  uiojj  X[jEap  ubi  sa;oA  aqj  p  >[pq  aqj^  -gut 
-uiB}ia}ua  :}soiu  aaaM  jsaj  siqj  jo  sjjnsaj  aqj;^ 


COLUMNS 

Not  Pilasters" 


ia[ppiui  aq;  ui  sa[puiA\p  laAaii  ajn:tBj\j 
«'3>,  -^o  «N>>  ^^H^P  i^^m  qi^Suaj^s  ssa[  qaniu  §ui 
-AEq  'punosun  AqEjnpnj^s  si  ^  'auoAjaAa  A[jEau 
o;  aAisuDjjo  SEA\  ^^Q^,  i:[i  j^usaop  'laAaMoq  'do; 
aq;  je  a§[nq  oj  uiaas  saop  ^^g,,  'do;  aq:i  04  aeav 
aq:i  qE  :iq§iEjp  o§  Afuoiumoa  (  s[[ba\  jsuibSb  jBy 
'suujn[oa  j[Eq)  sia^sEjid  asnBaaq  puoaas  poo§ 
Ajpid  E  SEM  ^^g,,  ^/g,,  joj  A\aj  AiaA  puE  ^^q,,  ioj 
ajOA  ^uBJia  auo  jsed  40U  pip  s;si4je  a[Eiu  isaiias 


siqi^  UI  [pA\  A[iB[nai;iEd  pip  uajAj  asp  auo/(jaAa 
pip  og  ,/JS[„  paJiajajd  ApEaiS  :}ie  jo  Xjoaqj  aqj 
JO  §uiqjou  Mau>[  oqAv  sAoq  AjaAipp  puE  sio[iej 
puE  sjaqajnq  asiiEaaq  'asodjnd  sji  paAjas  jt 
puB  'snoiAqo  aq  oj  os  apEiu  aq  oj  pBq  ^  jdniqE 
ooj  SI  aAina  aqj  jEqj  uiE{diuoa  Xeiu  sjaajiqajy 
doj  aqj  pjEAVoj  piEMui  saAina  qaiqA\  auo  aqj 
SI  uoijaaps  jqSu  aqj  jEqj  a\ou  Xq  a\ou>[  noX  os 
'sjuauinuoui  uo  auo  aqj  oj  jb[iiuis  si  jsaj  siqj^ 


D 


N    - 


TWO  TREES  AND  A  HOUSE  AS  AN  ABSTRACT  LANDSCAPE 


j§BS  E  JO  3[ppilU  aqj  UI  p30E[d  SEM  4S3I34UI 
JO  I3JU3D  3l[J  ipiqAV  UI  3jnj3ld  pOoS  E  §UI33S 
I3A3  I3qiU3lU3I  J0UUE3   J   •3[ppilU  3qj  UI  §ES  OJ 

spEiu  SBM  punoj§  3qj  ^^3,,  jo  AjqiqEiiS3pun  sqj 
dn  jmod  oj^  ■p33UE[Eq  qsAV  ApiEj  3ie  S3jnj3id 

3qj  JO  J[E  33UIS  UOISpSp  Siqj  04UI  J3JU3  JOU  S30p 
33UE[Eg     (SUO— OMJ   '3U0   JUq— 33iqj   'OMJ  '3UO 

jou)  §unoq  os  sjinb  jou  si  ji  3snE33q  ajqEJSjsjd 
SI  '3SJno3  JO  ^/^,,  ■junoo  oj  Ases  OOJ  3I  A3qj^ 


■jno  p3inj  3JE  ^^x„  PUE  ,.3„  os  iJEqj  qjiM  jsqjoq 

U3A3  J,UOp  q§nOU3  3AEq  OqM  3jd03d  A>[3n[  31UOS 

puE  'A3UOUI  jnq  SuiqjAuE  junoo  oj  p3[[3duii 
[33J  OJ  SJUEM  3U0  OjNj  '4,U0p  S3inj3ld  JO  sjsAiiq 
jEqj  (Aem  piEq  3qj)  p3uiE3[  SAEq  j  jnq  ,/33jqj 
'OMJ  '3UO,,  3qj  p3:^q  i  ^loiom  uoijisoduios  inoX 
Xjiun  noA  J,UE3  i33iqj  'omj  '3uo  ;:^ooq  psq 
s^jEqj^,,  'Aes  p[noA\  sj3q3E3j  usqM  p3yjEq  usjjo 

SEA\   J    'U33JU3A3S  JO   Aoq   E   SE   '[OOqSS   JJE   UJ 
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The  Answers 


Detailed  information  on  each  set  of  designs 
in  Section  One  is  given  upside  down.  The  little 
crossword  puzzle  shown  below  is  a  quick  key  to 
your  score.  Correct  answers  spell  out  Scotch 
Plains.  Middle  Valley  is  second  best,  and  we 
will  hear  from  Basking  Ridge  (a  bad  third,  but 
only  in  this  test). 
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For  scoring  purposes  use  the  first  code  town 
only.  If  you  got  three  or  less  letters  wrong,  your 
score  is  good  and  your  key  letter  is  one.  If  you 


missed  4  to  7  inclusive,  you  were  only  fair,  and 
if  you  were  wrong  8  to  12  times  (inclusive) 
your  basic  taste  is  bad  and  your  number  is  3. 
Make  a  note  of  your  number  and  go  on  to 
Section  Two. 

Approximately  equal  numbers  of  men  and 
women  were  subjected  to  these  tests  in  several 
groups  which  have  been  boiled  down  as  fol- 
lows: Artists,  college  graduates,  non-college 
graduates. 

Using  the  designs  favored  by  all  groups  as  a 
criterion,  the  average  number  of  mistakes  for 
all  groups  was  4.69.  Artists,  naturally,  scored 
highest,  non-college  graduates  lowest.  Women, 
in  each  category,  scored  somewhat  lower  than 
men.  An  exhaustive  survey  might  alter  these  de- 
tailed findings.  The  number  tested,  however 
(309),  is  considered  by  statisticians  to  be  ade- 
quate to  establish  an  all-over  trend.  Tlie  author 
will  welcome  the  results  of  amateur  research. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  FAVORITE  GREEK  RECTANGLE 


If  you  want  to  amuse  yourself 
drawing  "perfect"  shapes,  here's  the 
formula: 

Draw  a  square.  (See  bottom  of 
diagram.)  Bisect  one  side  with  a 
compass.  Then  swing  an  arc  through 
the  upper  right  corner  as  far  as  a 
line  extended  upward  from  the  left 
side  of  the  square.  From  the  inter- 
section of  arc  and  line  project  a  line 
outward  at  right  angles,  then  down- 
ward at  right  angles  as  shown. 


ection 


Aitistic  success  in  any  field  consists  of  doing 
the  things  which  are  most  hked  by  the  pubHc 
at  large.  Creative  abiJity  consists  of  taking  the 
things  the  public  at  large  likes  and  doing  them 
a  little  bit  differently  and  a  little  better— but 
only  a  little.  Creative  genius  consists  of  doing 
them  very  differently,  and  keeping  at  it  so  per- 
sistently that  the  public  comes  to  accept  what 
you've  done.  Geniuses  are  appreciated  by  a  very 
few  people  who  have  looked  at  all  the  art  liked 
bv  the  public  at  large.  Tlrey  have  also  looked 
at  all  the  pictures  which  are  just  a  little  better 
than  the  public  has  ever  seen.  Now  they  are 
waiting— like  jaded  gourmets— for  something  a 
little  better  than  those.  Tlie  art  produced  by 
the  wild-e\ed  pioneers  filters  down  very  slowly 
to  people  who  are  not  yet  jaded  by  a  surfeit  of 
art.  (Down  is  not  the  word,  because  there  is  no 
reason  why  anyone  should  be  self-conscious 
about  simple  tastes  in  art  any  more  than  an 
artist  is  ashamed  because  he  has  a  simple  taste 
in,  say,  mathematics.  Let's  say  art  spreads— out 
—from  the  centers  where  it  is  produced. ) 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  three  degrees  of  appreciation. 
Some  people  haven't  yet  got  enough  of  the 
commonplace.  Some  aren't  yet  bored  with  the 
unusual.  A  very  few  can  take  outrageously 
novel  things  in  their  stride. 

Not  all  outrageously  novel  things  are  good 


enough  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Some  became 
the  fashion  because  their  creator  achieved  no- 
toriety. The  paintings  of  Van  Gogh  and  Gau- 
guin and  Dali  may  be  in  this  category.  Some 
arc  just  no\'eltics  which  die  when  the  jaded 
cognoscenti  tire  of  them. 

Some  of  the  examples  shown  in  this  section 
arc  novelties.  But  each  embodies  the  principles 
described  in  Section  One  to  a  more  or  less 
complex  degree.  And  all  of  the  examples,  good 
or  bad,  were  chosen  bv  specialists  in  their  own 
field  or  by  groups  of  specialists. 

Are  you  sophisticated?  Have  you  breadth? 
How  is  your  taste  in  unlimited,  specialized 
fields?  Do  you  get  about?  Have  you  an  opinion 
on  how  a  building  should  look?  Can  you  tell  a 
rare  dog  from  a  mongrel?  Or  a  good  t\'pc  face 
from  "Hobo  Oldstyle"?  It's  doubtful.  You  are 
now  up  against  specialists.  Of  course  a  special- 
ist is  a  person  who  could  give  you  something 
much  better  than  \ou  can  buy  and  for  less 
money,  if  you  wanted  it,  so  he's  fairly  condi- 
tioned (like  you)  to  producing  salable  medi- 
ocrity. Don't  let  this  thought  lull  you  into 
security.  You  are  up  against  specialists  who  are 
asserting  their  own  tastes,  and  to  hell  with 
yours.  Are  vou  ready?  On  the  count  of  three 
draw  lorgnette  or  monocle,  turn  the  mouth 
down,  raise  the  eyebrows,  and  begin.  You,  too, 
can  be  a  snob. 
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FIRST  WE'LL  MAKE  YOU  AN  ARTIST! 


The  efforts  of  two  illustrators,  a  la\-out  man, 
a  designer,  and  an  art  direetor  are  lightly 
sprinkled  over  the  next  pages.  Since  no  one 
but  another  artist  ean  be  fully  aware  of  the  fine 
nuances  of  a  layout  or  an  illustration,  you'll  be 
an  artist  if  you  score  well  in  this  department! 


Here's  the  designer  at  work.  His  problem: 
to  design  a  new  box  for  a  headache  remedy. 
Twelve  rough  preliminary  sketches  like  these 
were  done.  To  test  his  judgment  the  designer 
showed  them  to  about  twenty-five  other  artists, 
and  asked  their  opmions.  The  two  which  were 
most  liked  are  shown  here  opposite  the  two 
which  were  least  liked.  You  are  not  asked  which 
one  was  the  best  liked  but  which  pair  you  think 
is  best. 


&1J' 


iw»tfei<,<«».  .■NeoijAA-.i^ 


azud  4sjg  uom  auo  j3mo[  aq:}  osoip  jq   soiJOA 

3I01U    AUEIU    P3AI033I    ;pf    oq;    :}B    iiud    3qj 
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Below  and  to  the  right  are  three  layouts. 

A  layout  is  a  plan  for  an  advertisement.  It  is 
created  by  an  art  director  in  collaboration  with 
a  copy  writer  who  wants  it  done  her  way.  Tliis 
results  in  two  layouts,  one  good.  (Copy  writers 
scored  rather  low  in  these  tests. )  Both  layouts 
are  subjected  to  criticism  and  advice  by  various 
callers  at  the  art  director's  office,  and  modified 
to  suit  the  more  reasonable  and  mtelligcnt 
suggestions.  The  best  goes  to  the  client  and, 
it  is  fervently  hoped,  gets  to  run  in  a  magazine 
so  you  will  rush  out  and  buy  the  product  ad- 
vertised! John  Stoehrer,  high-priced  art  director, 
says  none  of  these  got  out  of  the  office  but 
would  like  to  know  which  one  wouJd  have 
gone  to  the  client  if  he  had  had  his  way. 


-auiuii  poA\3i.4J34ui  s^jadxa  ;noAB[  [(b  ^nq  'aoua 
-I3JU03  E  sjinbaj  ppio.w  j3a\sub  94Bnb3pE  \\\^ 
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George  Stevens,  whose  work  you  have  seen 
in  magazines  such  as  Cosmopolitan,  engages  m 
a  practice  common  to  ilhistrators  these  days. 
To  save  tmie  for  his  models  and  himself  he 
makes  prehmmary  sketches,  then  poses  his 
models  before  a  camera  m  his  studio.  Water- 
color  notes  and  the  photograph  save  hours  of 
tedious  posing.  Here  arc  two  different  shots  of 
a  couple  on  a  picnic  posed  with  such  props  as 
were  handy.  Which  did  George  reject  and 
which  formed  the  framework  of  his  illustra- 
tion? 


w 


•aouaiapi  joj  paAe^dsip  JS^^aq  si  4i>[  oiuoid 
3i[4  (^({[E^uappui)  3J3i[M  '4q§u  aq;  4E  asod  aq; 
ui  paxepj  s^aqs  o^oqd  puEq-4p[  aq;  ui  jji^s  si 
[ji§  aqjL  "iqSiJ  aq4  uo  auo  aq^  pajrajard  s^spiE 
aq;  {[e  ^nq  'suoi^isodiuoa  Asnoj  ajaA\  q^oq  piES 
— .^sno[Eal  A^pd  aAoqE  40U— sia^uiEd  [EjaAag 
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Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  artists  as  a  class 
are  the  most  reliable  and  conscientious  of  peo- 
ple. These  qualities  lead  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tionism seldom  encountered  elsewhere— even 
in  businessmen.  Here  are  parts  of  two  paintings 
made  originally  for  Pepperell  Sheets.  Carol 
Johnson,  the  artist,  didn't  like  the  way  his 
picture  came  out  the  first  time  so  he  redid  it. 
Everyone  liked  the  second  one  much  better. 
Reaction  to  it  centered  chiefly  around  the  little 
girl,  so  we've  cropped  both  pictures  down  to 
concentrate  on  her.  Wliich  one  do  you  think 
was  used? 


■i3i[4io  ;jBuis 
JO  [nji;nE3q  os  a^inb  ;  ust  i3ipoi,\[  .vosod,, 
puB  gi^s  s^aqs  'ppoui  c  o>[i[  s>[00[  p[up  aaqifo 
3i[jL  -Suiiuiiup  puF  [Ujn^cu  aaoui  s  nqg  ^[duio  j^ 
Aapiqs  papoooons  uoug^Q  P-ii'&i'lV  si-  .ipms  su 
:jsnl  ^no  uom  spiEjq  aq^  q;iM  [ii§  3[Hi[  oqj^ 
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These  are  layout  men's  devices.  In  use  they 
bear  captions,  detailed  information  about  prod- 
ucts advertised,  headlines,  titles,  et  cetera. 
Henry  Follmer,  lately  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  now  happily  designing  again,  has  paired 
corny  or  old-fashioned  devices  with  others 
which  were  up  to  date  as  of  lo  a.m.,  August  1 5, 
1946.  The  comparable  devices  read  left  to 
right.  Pick  the  four  good  ones. 


jssauisnq  Suiqsi{qnd  puE  §uisi4J3ApB 
am  ui  „>[33A\  4SE[  pajEdard,,  suboiu  qaiqM  pjoM 
E  SI  DiEqojy  oiEqojB  3je  Aaq;  osuEooq  .([duns 
pEq  3JE  S3U0  psq  aqj^  l^.^]^  ^Hl  uo  aiE  sauo 
poo§  jaq^o  aq^  {[y  ■ja44aq  si  4ja{  do^  aqj^ 
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NOW  YOU'RE  A  BIG-TIME  PHOTOGRAPHER 


Edwina  Seaver,  who  is  a  very  good  mod- 
ern American  ballet  dancer,  was  photo- 
graphed informally  (but  carefully  posed  just 
the  same)  at  the  Paul  D'Omc  Studio.  (They 
are  crack  advertising  photographers.)  Two 
of  the  proofs  are  shown  at  the  right.  One  is 
much  better.  Which?  And  wh\?— while 
we're  at  it! 

•J9;pq  ,\p4tugut 
St  40L[S  puBq-4q§iJ  aq^  ;nq  'a^qiSqSau  uiaas 
.ieiU  S33U3J3JJip  3qj_^  m^^  S^J3AE3§  ssip\[  q^I/W 

3|§ue;  ;i  p[noi[S  .^/W.  iiPl  ^'-P  ^^  ^'^  S;(b/v\[e 
40U  Suiq^amos  jo  UA\o§4q§tu  ^Eq;  pjnoqs 
iVqAV  'A[[Eug  'puy  /g,^  ^oqs  ui  ;i  saanos 
-qo  ;Eq;  si  41  jOAo;EqA\  .{q  pajnosqo  ;ou  puE 
'004  'UA\oqs  aq  p[noqs  mrE  4q§tJ  oqx  'iiA^oqs 
aq  s.iE/V\[E  p[noi[S  :jEq:f  3:\\i  aoEj  y  ■Suor.w 
arno.'V  (g  '4oqs  ;sjg  aq;  ui  se)  aaiq  aq;  .woqs 
04  ;ou  ,,A;iE,,  ajoiu  si  41  papadsns  no.(  jj 
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The  advertisement  in  whieh  one  of  these 
nurses  appeared  was  sponsored  by  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company.  It  was  a  plea  for 
army  nurses  and  won  an  award  as  one  of  the 
hundred  best  war-effort  advertisements  of  1945. 
James  Viles  made  the  picture  (of  Jean  Pearce, 
popular  model).  Jimmie  and  Jean  were  asked 
to  produce  a  nurse  with  a  "going-to-glory"  ex- 
pression. Thev  did;  but  which  one  is  it? 


jasou  3q4  uo  si 
..>!..  l'""^  'po*^^  A^prd  SI  ,^3„  'saAa  anjq  s^ueaf 
o^ut  4o§  s;i[§n  oip  ,  g,,  uj  iS9.\[OA\  pd3i  o; 
>too(  c  SI  ^J,,  -^saq  ^;^„  p3>[i[  (sdjo3  jpoipaj^ 
3q:t  sapnpui  i^uq;  pue)  pauraouoo  ouoAjaAg 


HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  SHIP  MODELS? 


Enthusiasts  feel  very  strongly  about  them! 
Two  of  these  would  make  a  good  ship-model 
man  reach  for  the  nearest  belaying  pin  (Vie 
inch  to  a  foot,  of  course) .  Which  do  you  want 
for  your  mantel? 


ipEq  AJ3A— ABids  uo:i 
-:}oo  puE— S3ABM  Xsuoqd  asoq^ 
puy  i>[Oiq;  saqoui  jnoj  4SB3[  ^e 
sjiES  ui  ;[ns3j  pjaoM  'azis  [Bupe 
04  ^_dn  UA\o(q,,  ji  ':>{[is  }souij 
aqj^  ajqEsnoxaui  3je  S[ies— os 
JO  Suoj  paj  /(4U3A\;~3i;uE§i§  si 
jaddqo  e  jo  ppoui  b  ss3[Uf^ 


ji^SGl    SE  A[JE3   SE   S9A3   pS^JSAB  pDSllEO 

;Bm   suohe:jiiui   uiniuioiip  9[qiJJ0q  aqif  s([BO 

-3J— I9A[IS   UI   9110   3AISU3dx3   AjSllOIAqO    UB    U3A9 

— siq:}  3y[]\  qol  [Bpiu  b  puy   [[I'q  p3>tSEiu  b  ^b 
auin^soo  s^aiisiid  b  se  :}Eq-p[o  sb  3jb  suoaqEQ 


•(/ogi)  dsE.iv 
JBA\  JO  doo(S  S3:}EJS  po4iU]^  oq4  si  siqL  pou 
-ad  aiiiuyapui  ue  joj  sppoui  s  J3Ssnj/\[  jj^  jo 
3UO  paMOJjoq  Xj^siipuj  puB  aousog  p  uinas 
-nj/\[  aqj^  'aajSap  0[qipDJ0iu  ub  o;  ojbjiid^b  si 
puE  'pA  's:^iiB{d  p3[3Aiop  SBq  4j  •jossnj\[  uojAg 
p  OUIEU— JllOJBUIE  UB— AJjunoo  oqj   UI  S4q§UA\ 

-diqs  ajujEiuiui  jsaq  oqj  jo  auo  Aq  opEui  sea\ 
^  •p3>[0id  A[p34qnopun  noA  auo  aq;  spiojj 
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DOGS 


As  a  snap  answer  to  a  sudden  question  you'd 
hardly  sa)"  a  dog  was  the  result  of  a  craftsman's 
efforts  unless  "craftsman"  were  capitalized! 

But  each  of  these  dogs  owes  its  character- 
istics to  generations  of  breeders  and  might  in  a 
sense  be  called  the  creation  of  man.  Each 
except  one,  that  is,  and  e\en  that  one  was  a 
deliberate  experiment  (aided,  of  course,  bv  two 
dogs). 

Which  one  of  these  diverse  specunens  is 
not  a  pure-bred  dog?  Consider  carefully.  Your 
friendship  with  a  dog  fancier  could  terminate 
suddenh-  if  you  didn't  recognize  and  appreciate 
his  favorite  breed! 


■{.{e.w  3i[]  uo  ojoui  Isuoidmcqo 
0A\;)  SI3A3U43I  uop[OQ  SI  uoi^Eduoooojd  [ElU 
-jou  asoq.w  'put;[sj  §uoq  '3ao3  u3[Q  jo  u.'v\ojg 
uopjoQ  'j  Aq  'A[§utq§nL'[  j|Eq  'paiq  sea\  pus 
sauof  'JL  A3J3J  luoij  3mE3  piuaj^  qo^ouEdg 
sqX  -siMaq  pay  (j  'j)  iia^uoo  qa^rasa-a 
(pooj  §oa)  sauiEQ  JO  laniJM  ajjeh  in  '(g) 
iuappejopv  A\  u9ijbav  -iIV  (Q  'D  ^^uorj 
xij  •suaiupads  jua^poxa  ajE  [[E  'qn[3  [auua)j 
UBaiiamy  aq^  je  SuipuEjs  poo§  ui  s§op  pajq 
-arnd  aiE  [[e  jEqj  pajussE  aiB  no^i^  'iSjoq  qsp^w 
'j[  puE  fEnqBuqiq^  'j  'P-ici^a  'Q  -iluasEg 
JO  'ssa[>[JEq  UEauj\7  'g  !uojjn§  spssnjg  '[  :ajE 
qaiqM  'siaqjo  aqj  jo  aiuos  uei[j  §op  b  a>[q  aroui 
s>[00[  a|-[  jB^ndod  .uaA  aiuoaaq  p{noqs  paarq 
A\au  aqj  'Xpaiu  pua^q  saijqBub  raqjo  aqj  puB 
suiEiq  s^ja>[aoa  §uuoq  puB  Suiumej  aq;  jo  amos 
sjnaqui  A;;oa§  pidnjs  '.({ins  aq;  jj  /pmax 
qajouBdg,,  :aiuEU  b  ioj  uoijsaSSns  §utA\o([oj  aq; 
puE  'sAbj\\  ^'^_[}]M  jo  xoq  E  'suoi;E[n;Bj§uoa  mo 
suiA\  'lama;  qsi;;oa5  ;[Bq  puB  piuEds  ja>[aoa 
j[Eq  SI  qaiq.w  'q  jo  lapaaaq  §uisudra;ua  aqj^ 
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PIPES 


One  of  these  pipes  is  a 
rare,  much-sought-after 
type  which  would  cost  at 
least  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  other.  Either  you 
know  why  at  a  glance,  or 
you  don't.  If  they  look 
equally  desirable  (or 
undesirable)  to  you,  just 
make  a  guess  and  go  on. 
Trying  to  reason  out  the 
answer  won't  help  you. 


•>[J0^  A\3^   '3nU3AY   UOSI 

-pEp\[  uo  doqs  adtd  ^sa^iBms  aq;  unj  pue  umo 
Aaq^— SJ34SIS  3:>[liyV\.  ^HJ,  iA'-ioipnB  aqjL  'saoud 
mniiuard  aq;  qo^aj  suibj§  4q§iEj:ts  .\Ep04  '^los 
aAa-s^pjiq  aq;  aq  04  pasn  uibiS  jepidod  4Soj/\r 
■sadid  lEiiq  ui  s§uiq:j  ^uE^Joduii-jp  aq;  aiB  SMEg 
luojj  mopaaij  puE  'pooA\  jo  A;isuap  'uiejq 

•^duasapuou 
a^inb  SI  adid  jaddn  aq;  jo  utejS  aqj^  o^oqd 
E  mojj  ;i  Mou>[  o;  pa;aadxa  aq  ;ou  pjnoa  noA 
q§noq;[B  (inq  uBuaSfy  ue  p  apcui  si  ;i  'A[[b; 
-uapiaui  a^niQ  looj  aja.vniq  paaiEi§-4q§iBi4s 
aiEj  JO  a[duiExa  pajjad  e  st  auo  jaMO[  aqjL 
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OLD  THINGS  AREN'T  ALWAYS  GOOD 


All  of  these  are  old— and  collectors'  items.  One  was  made  about 
a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago— two  go  back  about  three  hundred. 
Without  regard  for  any  incongruity  which  might  result  from  using 
them  in  vour  home,  which  do  \ou  hate  least  fervently? 


■jamp  meaip  ou  si  3Sea  ^\2  i3a[is  puc  [e^sajd 
^[301  [BuoSepo  3i[j^  Supas  laqmaiuaj  ueo  j  qDiqM  palqo  ajquioq 
Ap49[diU03  4S01U  3q4  SI  |iE4  s^i  uo  pcoq  sjeuiiue  ue  q^iM  ;ojJEd 
B  o;ui  apELU  uaaq  seq  qoiqAv  Euiqo  pa^Eiooop  jo  ujoq  uoi^b^iuii 
aqj^   siojjoq  uo  Apdouoiu  ou  pEq  sqSig  jo  aSpug  aq;  puE  30E[ej 

Sp§0Q  3q4  4Eq4  SAOld  pUE  UEipU3y\  3IE  SlUS^I  0A\^  J3q40  3qj^    uo^ 

-sog  's:iiv  suij  jo  uin3snj/\[  aq;  ui  s^^i   sSuiq;  ^noqe  putiu  uodo  uc 

d39>^  nOA  }1  pAipEH4E  A4pid  SI   („H.,  S.^ERl)  3SBA  S3JA9§  oq^  'IPAV 
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BAD  THINGS  AREN'T  ALWAYS  CHEAP 


With  the  mone\-  these  brace- 
lets cost  (and  fairly  modest 
requirements)  ^•oll  could  retire. 
But  one  is  a  stinker  just  the 
same,  and  another  is  not  too 
good.  Which  ones  would  you 
not  wear  to  a  dogfight?  Which 
is  m  the  best  taste? 


c 


^  'o-visuadxa  \13a  'ajoa  pue  pajjoo  .U3.\  si  i34:(B[  aqj^  ^/g^^ 

JO    _Q,,  J3q4I3  UBm  3AlSU3dx3  SSSf  pUB  '004  'pBq  A^pjd  SI  ^^3,, 

i^i  q^iM  o§  40U  pip  ppoui  (HjpnEaq  aq^  'o^ 
■S9iJ300i§  joj  §uiddoqs  41  sjb3a\  oqM  'BiuEm  joj  sAnq  uoissaouoo 
§op-40i[  E  uo  ;q§tujD,\o  qou  ^oS  oq.w  uEiu  e  ^Bq;  Suiq;  p 
4JOS  3q4  s  41  •9sjoa\  aq  ;  upjnoo  ;i  ^Eq^  ^sqA^s  AjpA\3l  e  p  pjoM 
aq;  3AEq  9M  ^nq  'ooo'ot^  uEq;  aioiu  A[qEi3pisuoD  ^soo  jj,^ 


E 
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WHICH  HAIRCUT? 


Regardless  of  how  you  (or  your  loved  one,  if  you're  a  gal) 
part  or  don't  part  your  hair,  there's  a  preferred  arrangement.  It 
was  determined  by  checking  the  photo  registers  of  male 
models  issued  by  such  agencies  as  Conover,  Huben,  et  cetera. 
Which  plan  do  you  think  the  majority  of  New  York's  best- 
groomed  men  favor? 


Y 


A 


B 


1  --  'T^  f 


•9[A:(s 
uemjo^oui  'p3uui:;^s  ar^pEaq  aq;  jo  sapis  aqx  a-iaq  31'^is  ^sjoa\ 
aq^  SI  j^^^  ys^o^  9q4  Jo  ^uao  lad  i  j9§E3iu  e  a^n^i^suoo  (oS  jsao 
A|:jsom)  SJ34iEd-J3:iuo3  puE  4U3D  lad  Li  ;noqE  laquuiu  uaiu  puEq 
-iiqSi'y  ^uao  jad  or  §uqE:}o:}  sjaq^o  A\aj  e  pue  §unoA  AiaA  aq:(  Aq 
paiOAEj  ajE  s^iEd  o/\[  iarni^Eu  snoin^uaApE  ub  puE  di§0[  jo  asuas 
Suojjs  B  iQ  SJaq^om  papuBq-ya[  pBq  sjajiBd  puBq-jp^  IRSp 
i3i{  'jp^  srq  uo  quioa  aq}  paddoip  puE  Xoq  ajjjq  jaq  paaEj 
EuiEp\[  uaqA\  paqsqqE^sa  seav  ;jEd  aqj^  ^uo  qajE^  jpapuEq 
-jq§ij  .'([jsoui  ajaA\  siaqjom  ipqx  iAqA\  auioEiui  noA  UE3 
■^^l  ipni  uo  JiEq  jpq:i  ;iEd  uaiu  qB  p  ^uaa  jad  09  jEqj  pug 
A[qEqojd  qiM  noA  'spuauj  inoA  -s[03\p  noA  ji  jng  qEoiSoi  luaas 
p[noA\  jiBd  apis  jqSu  e  'papuEq-^qSu  ajE  uaui  ^som  aauig  /2„ 
uBq;  paioABj  aioiu  qaniu  si  ^,v„  V^'i  3p?s  b  asn  juaa  lad  zL 
asuBaaq  uim  e  04  pa[jijua  aiE  noX  ,/z,,  jo  ,,y,,  pa>[aid  noA  jj 
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Early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
a  London  apprentice  was  working  at 
his  trade  as  an  engraver.  As  he  grew 
to  manhood  he  confined  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  the  cutting  of  letters 
and  ornaments  for  bookbinders. 

Early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
a  London  apprentice  was  working  at 
his  trade  as  an  engraver.  As  he  grew 
to  manhood  he  confined  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  the  cutting  of  letters 
and  ornaments  for  bookbinders. 


^^  golden 

From  the  days  of  the  first  grandfather, 
\Y  everybody  has  remembered  a  golden 

age  behind  him! 

(James  Russell  Lowell) 

From  the  days  of  the  first  grandfather 
X  everybody  has  remembered  a  golden 

age  behind  him! 

(James  Russell  Lowell) 

5° 


3ge 


^ge 


LETTERS  ARE  BEAUTIFUL 


Of  course  designers  of  letters  sometimes 
knowingly  sacrifice  some  beauty  to  achieve 
great  legibility,  or  compactness,  or  some  other 
practical  aim.  In  each  of  the  tests  on  the  oppo- 
site page  one  example  is  more  practical,  the 
other  more  beautiful.  Composition  Service, 
Inc.,  specialists  in  ad  setting;  Willie  Sekuler, 
type  expert;  and  Jerrv  Mullen,  calligrapher  and 
type  designer,  hatched  these  plots  against  vou. 
(The  words  "golden"  in  the  lower  paragraphs 
were  set  in  a  large  size  of  the  body  type  to  make 
your  decision  easier. ) 


•[njpnEsq  ajoiu  si  ,,yW„  suoipunj  ^uaiaj^ip 
Ai;q§i[s  lujojiad  o}  ^no  adA:)  „uo[se3,,  moq  aiB 
3§Ed  d\\\  JO  luoj^oq  aq;  ;e  ^^x,,  P"^^  ,,AV,r 

^^lojoo,,  U3.\3  'qjooras  aq^— .,5-7  P  ssauijjods 
aqj  30140^  uibSe  sqdBi§EiEd  aqj  je  >joo[  puE 
saAa  jnoX  ;nqs  jiBf|  uoqqSpu  sji  q^iM  aziuoui 
-lEq  04  Apq§qs  OS  I3A9  payipoui  9q  ued  Suua; 
-}d\  JO  3uq  B  ui  japEJBqo  [BiipiAipui  qoBa  aouis 
§uu9jj3i  jsaq  aqj  qjiM  siuiaj  [Enba  uo  ajaduioo 
I3A3U  UEO  adXj^  ./Q„  ajBiuixojddB  oj  jas  'adAj  si 
.<5„   "SIFI'M  '^Vi  'W  p3i3jj3l-puEq  sea\  ^^q„ 


TRANSPARENT 


While  we're  on  the  subject  of  type,  vou 
might  take  a  gander  at  these  two  words.  You 
like ? 


TRANSPARENT 


j§uiA[[Bqs-X[[iqs  o^ 
•pasuapuoo  ajje3u  puE— pasuapuoo  aq  ppoqs 
ji  uaqj  'pasuapuoo  aq  oj  si  adXj  b  jj  ajBiu 
-ijiSai  s  jj  jpadoq  aq  oj  si  ji— auo  laddn  aqj^ 


V 


This,  as  it  tells  you,  is 
lettering  — in  the  style 
known  to  calligraphers  as 
"informal  brush  letter- 
ing." I  did  the  bad  one; 
Frank  Conley,  callig- 
rapher, did  the  other. 
Since  I'm  not  around  you 
may  be  free  with  your 
opinion! 

jXpjEia 
-qqap  os  40U  aqAEiu  '[[aA\ 
SAujoa  XpjEiaqipp  si  jaqjo 

[njijnEaq  aqj  si  s,5|ubj j 
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EVER  WIN  A  PRIZE  AT  A  FLOWER  SHOW? 


Alice  H.  Schade,  wife  of  Commodore 
Schade,  U.S.N.,  has.  Many  times.  She's  lec- 
tured on  flower  arranging,  too,  and  taught  the 
art.  Here  she  has  used  the  same  flowers  two 
ways  to  demonstrate  good  and  bad  practice  in 
displaying  gladioli.  Which  way  do  you  like 
them? 


(•9:![sn|^  IP'^PFD  ^'^  ^^^  so^oqd  aqx) 

,/p3A9IipE  XjISBa  pUB  pOO§  3JB  siq^  aiflj  SUB[d 

jE(n§UEuj^  adEqs  (upoErS  e  o:)ui  ;u3ui3§uej 
-JE  inoA  p[inq  puy,,  sAbs  apBqog  'siy^  ./^sbjiI 
-uoo  SE  su39J§  §ui:jS3J34ut  3Jom  3Sfi„  pui:} 
-X3  3siA\J3q;o  3JB  Aaq;  fsSuippaM  mn[s  p  ;iEd 
E  aq  Aeui  SUI3J  sn§BJBdsy  "[[E  ^ou  s^^Eq^  ^ng 
</H,,  "?  H^yP  aA^EJOoap  ApAoj  aq;  o:i  :isej:|uod  ui 


rajjo  o^  peq  sdoqs  >[unl  uo^SuiqsByW  sasBA  3[qu 
-joq  :(Som  aq:}  jo  auo  sasn  ^  004  aiqBuoiqsBj 
-un  SI  ^  X,,  lopa  JO  qsB^ds  aApaajja  ajoui  b 
a::^Eiu  puB  (ejujeu  aroui  ajE  ^  ]-i„  se  qans  sjuaiu 
-a§uEjjE  passEp\[  suiajs  §uidoorp  '/{[puids  p 
spua  aq4  je  ropa  jo  sqojq  sb  uaas  ^ou  aiE  a^E;s 
^Ejn^BU  iiaq;  ui  puE  'ojb  ue  ui  A\or§  ^,uop  sia 
-A\o|j  [EjnjEuun  SI  ^  ^asroM  aq  j  upjnoa  ^^j^„ 


ya 


ASH  TRAYS 


Mustn't  tell  you  anything  about  these  in 
advance.  Just  pick  one.  The  better  one. 


■amosanrS  Jo  ^uiEnb 
laqjia  aq  o^  SBq  qaiqM  §uiqj  e  ui  ssau^uiBob 
[[E  §uijEuuuqa  Xq  a;Ep  o:^  dn  aq  o;  sauj  qaiqM 


uopBjiuii  Xia:}jod  JE§[nA  'dEaqa  b  si  auo  ajiqM 
aqj^  uoii  jSBa  p[o  juiEnb  si  auo  >[aB[q  aq:)  jnq 
'sSuiq:)  anboiBg  jo  uEuopiy\  puBjs  j^uppioa 
oqM  uosiad  b  04  pujoq  Aj^ajd  aq  jqSiiu  q^og 
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DISPLAYS 


New  York  is  the  most  important  center  of  a 
little-known  industry,  and  Al  Bliss  might  be 
called  its  dean.  He  makes  "prefabricated"  dis- 
plays for  important  stores  all  over  the  country. 
The  next  nine  pictures,  in  groups  of  three,  are 
Bliss-designed  and  -manufactured  windows.  Al 
refuses  to  be  quoted  on  which  he  thinks  is  bet- 
ter but  other  experts  are  not  so  reticent.  There's 
a  window  which  is  fair,  good,  or  wonderful  in 
each  group.  Pick  the  one  in  the  best  taste. 

A  lighting  fixture  is  an  important  adjunct  to 
each  of  these  windows.  None  is  bad  but  one  is 
outstandingly  good. 


•aouEJEadde  payuiSip  'pinb  s;i  3:}ids3p  '3due[§ 
B  4noq4iA\  41  ssed  pjnaw  auo  o^  ■3:|SE4  a^isinb 
-X3   ui   SI  41  ;nq  p.\ou   ^usi  ;WopuiAv   siqjL 


N 
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•3AIPCJ;4C  4SL'3[  3m  A[ISB9  S^^ 

■oo;  paia^^np  si  MopuiA\  aqj^  -Afjis  A^^ajd  si 
S3[puE3  3q4  U33/wpq  AiuLunp  3q4  jo  uoipnpoj; 
-ui  aqu  'A:inE3q  loj  siaippiicqo  q4iM  a^adiuoo 
:)^ucD  S3[puc3  ^iinS  ;cq;  pq  oq;  uiojj  ^jjudy 


'saoqs  9q:i  4c  >[oo[  puB  ;i 
luoij  Xbme  saXa  inoX  qouajM  04  uosjad  pauiiuja:} 
-ap  A^pid  B  aq  04  3AEq  p,no;^  'a^BOS  jo  :|no  A[§ui 
-lupqAMOAO  4nq  Siipsojoiui  si  laippiiBqo  aqj^ 


This  is  too  easy  but  it's  a  swell  example  of 
the  way  an  originally  wonderful  thing  can 
deteriorate  with  repetition. 


|§ui>{U4S  U33q  9ABq  ^sniu 
noX  4E  dn  §uiqqoq  sdiuni  asoq;  ^[E  p  paga 
aqj^  auo  se  poo§  se  saiup  xts  ^ou  3je  sj9§uii 
[pq  xrs  4ng  sjauio^sno  p3:iEDi4Siqdos  SS3[  iiaq^ 
JO  34SE4  oq4  ^uis  04  uopdaouoD  aq;  SuisEqap  loj 
ui3q4  3uiE|q  uoa  ueo  lojsj  luaq;  roj  S(pq  3>(eui 
ssqg  4Eq4  SuipuEiuap  roj  sajojs  u/woj-p-^no 
spjq  3q4  3iUE[q  j^ubd  no^\  •§ui>[E4-q4B3jq  sea\ 
uoijdaouoo  puEJ§  jaA  sfdiuis  s^  paiEaddE  ^sjg 

41   JE3A  3q4  >[JO^  M9JS[   JO   ^^lEJ   3qj   SEM    (,,0,J 

MopuiM   [pq  iO[AEjL  ^  pjoq   |bui§uo  aqj^ 
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Here  are  three  interior  display  gadgets  in- 
tended to  draw  attention  to  departments  spe- 
cializing in  southern-resort  wear. 


•s,AoEj/\j  loj  zuaq 
qnj^  Aq  p3u§is3p  X|[bui§ijo  sem  uns  aq;  q^iAV 
3U0  9DUI  aqj^  •Aujoo  arc  s^nuoooo  puE  sA3>[uo]/\[ 
jiaq^ia  4UESE3[d  004  ^ou  aiE  suoqB^ouuoD  s;r 
puE  pBq  A;43jd  si  J3:isqo[  aqj^  pajn^eaj  3I3A\ 
;3j{jEiii  qsg  E  JO  doqs  uns  e  laq^aqM  04  se  U014 
-ssnb  3UI0S  aq  4q§uu  aiaq;  ^nq  'uoqua^^E  ^soui 
3q4  A\Ejp  p|noA\  ouo  qoiq.w  ^noqE  ^qnop  o^ 
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CERAMICS 


O  L 

Will  you  have  the  zebra  or  the  giraffes? 


^/sssBq  duiE[  oi'6i  oaieu  jo  sajduiexa 
:^uIEnb  XipjME,,  se  mou  iuojj  sjesA  SAg-X^uaAas  p3p3[po  puE 
Xeme  ;nd  aq  04  sSuiq;  p  SuipEaq  aqj  japun  aiuoa  sajjBiiS  aqj^ 
•>[ani4S  jojdpos  ijuafpaxa  aqj  Xq  aaaid  pauSis  e  si  Ejqaz  aqj^ 
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K'., 
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ONE  OF  THESE  PAINTINGS,  IS  VALUABLE 


If  \'0u  want  to  cheat,  you 
nia\'  look  up  Time  for  March 
12,  1945,  where  vou  will  find 
one  of  the  opposite  paintings 
reproduced,  along  with  about 
seven  inches  of  Time-style  nar- 
rative in  eight  point  about  its 
creator.  No  cluck,  he!  But 
which,  he  did? 


■Mopq  uMoqs  auaos 

Suuds   (ACS  Sn  43j)  3AISU3dx3UI  aq;  JOJ  ;33i;S  pU0D3S-A;U3A9§  uo 

doqs  puBqpuoDOS  ssapuiEu  e  o^  'oo:|  's^^uEqjL  'umo^iavoq  •jp\[ 
'M3oq  'sap^  'noA  :)luBqj^  -o^oqd  aq;  ;uo(  Aj3[[L'q  ua\o;ua\oq 
•A\9oq  rnq^iy  'SjpNj  o;  sSuopq  'auuui  s;i  si  ;Eq;  joj  ./ajoq 
pa-^,,  (•U3>{E^  aq  A\aiA  peorq  e  ;Bq;  sarinbai  uoipiasip  ;nq 
'uA\op  ;cq4  a\ojjeu  ppioa  j)  -avou  jo  se  Eauaiuy  ui  sjajuiEd  ^saq 
ua;  aqj  p  auo  puE  ioq;nB  aqj  jo  puau|  e  si  aq  asuBaaq  >{ooq 
siqj  ui  SI  oqA\  lAaq  UEqnf  Aq  apBiu  sba\  Suijuisd  jaddn  aqj^ 


ONE  OF  THESE  PLANT  ARRANGEMENTS  IS  FASHIONABLE 


One  of  these  plant  arrangements  is  a  discouraging 
thing  to  have  to  sell,  sa\'  the  owners  of  the  East  Vil- 
lage Flower  Shop  (1:44  Third  Avenue).  But  what 
would  you  do  if  you  had  to  do  business  in  a  neigh- 
borhood on  its  wav  up  but  still  half  tenements? 
You'd  carry  both.  Which  one  would  you  like  to  sell? 


iop  A[iEai  Aaqj^ 
iooj  aaB[d  ui  uikIb/  uiojj  uoi[  pio[n[[9a 
a|j4q  aq4  OABa^  Aaqj_^  jji  3.\of  oq.w  'srajp.vvp 
juauiaua;  aqj  joj  si  (,,  •jauiojsna  jo  ad.\j 
a[qEiisap  aroui  b  puB  .buoiu  ajoui  qajaj 
p[U0A\  ji  asnEaaq  ;^,^  ^ps  0;  a>[i[  p,no^^ 
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GOT  A  BROWNIE? 


Tony  Kamp  is  an  art  director  who  has  been 
a  professional  photographer.  He  made  these 
prints  and  cropped  them  three  ways,  one  of 
which  is  correct.  Your  choice? 


•AJ04S  3q4  04 
§uiq40u  sppe  put'  9[qE0i[dx3ui  puc  §ui40BJ4Sip  si 
'3[diuEX3  joj  'paqM  snoua^sAui  ^cqjL  qEua^Bui 
4UEA3piJi  qoniii  004  si  ajaq^  j,^  uj  '^pf  aq;  04 
jq  004  SI  ;s3J04ui  JO  J34U33  3q4  j-[„  uj  sjuud 
0S3q4  4E  p3>^oo[  oqA\  4S14JE  aj3A3  40  33ioqa  snoiu 
-lUEun  3q4  ,/0.,  pap^ps  noA  4Eq4  padoq  si  4j 
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BUILDING  ENTRANCES 


If  you  had  to  go  to  work  every 
day  (God  forbid),  which  entrance 
would  depress  \'0u  most? 


4E  J3;u3  A\ou  si3>{J0A\  soiyo  AddBJ^ 
•^i  n§is3p-3J  o;  '^oa^ujojc  'jikq  uop 
-JOQ  I  pauoissuuuioo  Xaq^  asuEDaq 
..O..  ^1  Pl"OA\  J3MSUL'  aqij  ^qSnoq; 
Aucdiuo3  §uunpujnucp\[  ^[[iaods 
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WHICH  FIREPLACE? 


R.  C.  Budlong  of  Chatham,  New  Jersey, 
bought  an  old  house  and  modernized  it.  Or 
bought  a  recent  house  and  improved  it— I'm 
not  saying  which.  With  which  fireplace  do  you 
think  the  Budlongs  would  end  up— given  the 
fact  that  the  Budlongs  had  good  taste? 


jasjooo 
JO  /)},,  p3>{0Td  no  \  -gjaiosqo  dje  luuj  jnu;soL[.o 
pauiE^s  puE  >[3uq  paj  papuuEqo- .\se9  oox 


lfp-5f 


Kswjjw^j^Wi.r  i.yt;;i  |^rvap5pR^>»»!sv 
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WHICH  HOME? 


These  homes  are  not  for  sale 
or  rent.  If  they  were  (and  at  the 
same  price  for  each  one) ,  which 
would  \ou  choose?  American 
Home  (if  you  subscribe) 
should  have  told  you. 


Ldt  Pan 


_/y.,,  SI  UOpCAOUDJ  J3A3P  3V[J^ 

•po4iipjc  uc  ui  pDQCO  aqs  u31[m 
puuu  loq  JO  ;no  jou  sbav  'uoj 

-§UU[SCy\\^    JO    OJUJS    'pUCfSJ    133 
-JOp\I  JO  U0J3JL  UOJICyW   •SJJ,'\[ 


Right  Pair 

•joijjojd  ipnui  puE 
'poAaiipL'  A[isco  '3[dun<;;  iouiES 
DHJ  jsnl  'JojiisrS  ipmu  ajoa  si 
..A\...  P  on[a\  o[usoi  oi[]^   oaij 

-OBJJJUUU    OOJ    JOU    SI    l[OJOd    3[d 

-uns  oi[4  i[jiA\  Dsnoq  oi|j  asuEaaq 
uojoj^  sijY  "Ji'H^  dE3ipuiu[  c  JO 

SS3[    l[JIA\    pajIEJS     (AOSJOf    A\3^\T 

'uosipEp\[)  Apio|  '3  asinoq 
siy^  jcijj  spaj  amoff  uBoiiomy 
■ooj  qol  uoijEAOuoi  E  SI  siqj 
'pajoadsns  OAEq  Aeui  uoA  sy 
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GREETING  CARDS 


Frank  Conley  produced  two  pairs  of  com- 
mercial cards  in  the  hope,  probably  vain,  that 
people  might  be  shamed  mto  avoiding  the 
worst  ones. 


Do  you  like  the  hoJJy— or  the  star? 


,.'D„  o^  3[C[BJOjojd  SI  A[uu;4JM 
41  4nq  pD[§uujA\au  oo:;.  3\Wl  i'  §upq  jo  3§ruip 
31J4  04  uado  SI  rc^s  oq;  i[:ii.\v  o^duiExo  oqj^ 
■jaq^ia  poo§  40U  sju  saqsunoy  oqj^  ( 'AipidBi 
S3ip  uSisap  od.v;  y  'Ojiq-u  8iio[  l'  ^stq  s3[a;s 
ArEJS^q  pooQ)  -aiiEp  p  ;no  .qssopdoq  \ivs  o; 
ssajpaau  Suou  pui;  soi^ua.u^  aq^  ui  >(DEq  lo.-jio^ 

AV3^  3tfj[  JOJ  pOllSlSOp  A1[IUII§U0  3[X4S  3dA:|  V.  Ill 

p3i34;3[  3JE  spjo/w  SuipaaoDus  xis  aq;  :inq  pooS 
A^^aid  SI  3uq  do;  aq;  'piB.a  ...^[[oq,,  oq;  uq 


Which  ot  these? 


4U3[pox3  SI  j^^^  oiuioo  os[P  araw 


;i  ssa[un  asroA\  qamu  aq  ;  up[noo  puc  ouq^i; 
aiAOiu  Z161  arnd  si  g,,  ipBuio^s  raq  o;ui  ;as 
>{aop  asnopY  ;(aqaip\[  e  q:iiA\  sniia^\  jo  an4E4s 
ja^Mad  E  uiA\  noA  auo  siq;  possiui  uoa  jj 
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/  /  / 

V/m  all  aooa  UHsineJ 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 

AND  THE   %N@' 
NEW  YEAR 


c 


7^  itcc    ^^.!%t>  ^Y^/Qj' 


a^ 


■  iUac  ^^^  ^^^  -^^ 


A 


Y 


B 


JOYS  OF  THE  SEASON 
NEW  YEAR 


1^ 


■UXS-LC 


dousonH£SEflson 
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The  Answers 


The  letters  on  the  correct  objects  are 
planned  to  spell  out  this  easily  remembered 
code:  New  York,  Marblehead,  Washington, 
Rockaway.  A  score  of  "good"  requires  that  you 
miss  no  more  than  eight  tests.  Nine  to  sixteen 
misses  (inclusive)  marks  you  as  fair.  Over  16 
and  up  to  32  misses  brands  you  as  having  a 
very  low  degree  of  sophistication.  Mark  your- 
self 1  for  good,  2  for  fair,  and  3  for  bad.  Place 
the  number  you  acquire  after  the  number  you 
achieved  in  the  first  section. 
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ection  Mhree 


There  came,  some  thousands  of  years  ago, 
a  time  when  man  had  developed  houses  and 
furnished  them  with  thmgs  to  sit  on  and  up 
to,  and  thmgs  to  drink  or  eat  from.  Later, 
there  came  a  time  when  there  was  leisure  in 
which  to  make  things  just  to  look  at,  and  light- 
ing fixtures  of  a  crude  sort  to  permit  him  to  see 
all  these  things  clearh-  e\cn  when  night  had 
fallen.  Leisure  and  lights.  These  two  were  the 
things  that  started  the  confusion.  After  lights 
were  invented,  a  man  didn't  just  come  home 
and  sit  in  a  chair.  He  went  visiting  the 
neighbors.  On  the  wa\'  home  he  listened  to  an 
earh-  Coptic  \'ersion  of  "Darling,  when  are  we 
going  to  get  some  decent  furniture?"  Right 
then  and  there  the  ram's  head  finial  (or  its 
earlier  unknown  precursor)  was  born. 

In  those  davs  there  was  just  one  tvpe  of 
furniture,  and  the  variations  ran  from  simple 
palm  wood  with  rains'  heads  to  teak  or  ebon\- 
with  rams'  heads.  That  was  before  the\-  opened 
up  Syria  and  the  Syrian  mode  became  (o\-cr- 
night,  so  to  speak,  or  at  least  in  a  matter  of 
onh'  five  hundred  \ears)  the  only  thing!  A 
thousand  \ears  later  there  was  a  passing 
whimse\-  for  the  Bab\lonian  mode.  It  lasted 
only  a  few  hundred  \ears;  a  thing  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

This  sort  of  shopping  about  amused  the 
householders  in  sex'eral  hundred  isolated 
countries  and  provinces  for  something  like 
eight  thousand  years. 

Came  a  time  when  caravans  began  to  bring 


back  furnishings  in  several  different  st^■les.  The 
problem  became  more  complicated.  "Shall  we 
do  the  east  wing  in  Bactrian  or  Ethiopian?  " 

Skipping  lightly  o\er  the  inter\ening  years, 
we  come  to  a  tune  when  nian\-  new  countries 
and  periods  of  time  are  represented  in  the 
furniture  bazaar.  Skirting  the  camel  court  and 
the  sesame-seed  sellers,  we  round  the  corner  to 
browse  amid  designs  dating  from  8000  b.c.  to 
A.D.  1946— and  coming  from  two  hundred  and 
eight^"-four  countries  (or  more,  who  knows?). 
And  changing.  Not  from  centur\-  to  centur\-, 
but  from  House  and  Garden  to  House  and 
Garden! 

If  we  except  China,  America  is  bigger  than 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  countries  from  which 
most  of  our  furniture  styles  are  derived.  That 
ought  to  make  it  big  enough  to  contain  all  of 
them.  And,  unfortunateh',  for  an  anahst  of 
taste,  it  does!  In  Minnesota  former  Swedes 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  hand-painted  and 
hand-carved  peasant  furniture.  In  the  South- 
west, the  first  settlers  are  represented  by 
Spanish  walnut  and  oak.  New  England's  he\- 
da\'  is  remembered  b\-  adherence  to  the  styles 
brought  home  b\-  international  clipper  mer- 
chants. Tlic  Midwest  fosters  Victorian  an- 
tiques; the  South  displays  the  best  of  the 
American  Federal.  And  everywhere  traditions 
brought  from  a  thousand  far-off  cultural 
centers  modify  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

To  gain   some  idea   of  the   complexity  of 
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American  taste,  consider  as  an  analogy  one 
minor  detail  of  the  American  man's  costume. 
We  pomt  to  hatbands.  A  map  might  be  drawn 
clearh'  defining  the  areas  where  hatbands  are 
1  Vi  inches  high  and  others  where  thev  are  less 
than  ^'2  inch  high.  Within  each  area  \'0u 
would  find  pockets  or  isolated  sections  where 
the  wrong  hatband  is  permissible.  But  vou 
would  seldom  find  a  low  hatband  associating 
\\ith  a  high  hatband— because  their  tastes  are 
so  difFerent  as  to  preclude  normal  social  inter- 
course. This  is  ridiculous  but  true.  In  most  of 
the  low  (but  none  of  the  high)  hatband  areas, 
the  inhabitants  ha\e  the  good  sense  to  realize 
that  the  United  States  has  a  tropical  climate 
in  the  summer.  Shirt  sleeves  are  permissible.  If 
the  low  hatband  and  the  shirt-sleeve  areas  did 
not  bv  anv  means  coincide  but  required  dif- 
ferent maps  to  chart  each  one,  vou  would  ha\e 
a  situation  comparable  to  that  which  confuses 
the  furniture-taste  picture.  Except  that  in 
furniture  \ou  would  be  dealing  with  hundreds 
of  st\les  and  still  more  hundreds  of  individual 
items.  A  little  multiplication  would  demon- 
strate that  there  must  be  thousands  of  areas 
with  infinite  degrees  of  good  and  bad  taste  in 
each  one. 

Let's  take  one  item:  floor  coverings,  to  illus- 
trate the  point.  It's  easv  to  divide  the  popu- 
lation into  two  parts  b\'  mentioning  figured 
and  plain  carpet.  But  this  is  not  a  geographical 
distinction;  it's  economic.  The  lower  brackets 
like  designs.  Except  (and  here  comes  the  first 
complication)  for  Oriental  rug  fanciers.  Tliey're 
usualh'  upper  bracket!  And  they  may  be  placed 
gcograpJ)ica/J\'  (in  big  cities  everywhere  and  in 
cities  and  towns  in  the  East).  And,  of  course, 
the  confusion  here  is  compounded  bv  the  fact 
that  cheap  Chinese  and  iniitation  Orientals  are 
fa\ored  here  and  there  by  low  brackets.  To  all 
of  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  there  are 
smaller  but  dcfinitch'  established  groups  who 
buv  scatter  rugs— Oriental,  hooked,  figured, 
plain,  et  cetera. 

The  carpet  is  down.  Now  put  the  different 
kinds  of  furniture  which  might  be  purchased 
on  each  carpet  and  you  will  have  a  very  large 
number  of  racial,  economic,  and  geographic 
blocs  with  onh'  a  few  things  in  common:  they 


all  bought  war  bonds;  they  all  like  babies,  dogs, 
the  movies;  they  are  all,  God  bless  them, 
Americans. 

B\'  eliminating  many  unimportant  styles— 
and  by  making  one  st}'le  stand  for  several 
closely  related  ones— it  is  possible  to  give  \ou 
a  test  which  will  determine  vour  essential 
furniture  preference. 

The  following  pages  show  furniture  t\pical 
of  the  most  important  taste  groups. 

Each  spread  in  this  section  shows  twelve 
different  st\'les  of  one  living-room  item.  For 
example,  the  first  spread  offers  twelve  different 
kinds  of  side  chairs. 

Pick  one  chair  from  this  spread.  Then  turn 
to  the  upholstered-chair  spread  and  pick  one 
chair  to  go  in  the  same  room  with  the  side 
chair.  Although  consistency  is  not  alwavs  im- 
portant in  decorating,  you  are  asked  to  make 
your  selections  as  consistentlv  as  possible 
throughout  the  section. 

Tlie  analyses  in  the  rear  of  the  book  attempt 
to  sketch  the  kind  of  room  which  would  re- 
sult if  you,  with  vour  degree  of  taste  (numbers 
11  to  33),  were  to  assemble  it.  Tlie  test  mav 
be  taken  on  a  basis  of  what  sort  of  furniture 
you  ha\e  now  or  what  sort  }0u  would  like  to 
ha\'e.  If  none  of  the  styles  suit  you  exaetlv, 
choose  the  one  nearest  to  vour  taste. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  trying  to 
find  out  how  vou  teel  about  the  way  a  living 
room  should  look.  This  is  not  a  handbook  on 
furniture  design.  Great  care  was  taken  to  show 
good  examples  of  each  style,  but  experts  will 
note  sins  against  histor)'  and  consistencv. 

Items  widelv  separated  by  \ears  but  usuallv 
associated  because  thev  came  from  the  same 
eountr\',  or  are  made  of  the  same  wood,  or  just 
look  the  same,  may  be  placed  for  our  purpose 
in  one  eategorv. 

Certain  styles  which  were  originally  antique 
are  now  principally  represented  in  the  market 
by  simplified  or  debased  or  just  lousy  copies. 
In  such  eases  the  latter  may  be  used  as  illus- 
trations—or occasionally  both  originals  and 
copies  may  be  used  (in  one  category,  or  as 
separate  categories). 

If  you  are  readv  we  will  step  into  the  ele- 
\ator  and  go  up  to  the  top  floor. 


C5^^  ^/am 
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The  Answers 


The  nice  thing  about  the  furniture  test  you 
have  just  taken  is  that  you  are  not  expected  to 
come  up  to  an\-  particular  score.  All  you  must 
do  to  determine  3  our  taste  preference  is  to  find 
out  which  tvpc  of  furniture  got  the  largest 
number  of  \otes  from  you.  To  help  you  do 
this  a  table  of  odd  but  easily  remembered  code 
words  has  been  arranged.  Take  number  one 
("rental  embulk")  as  an  example:  if  you 
suspect  Oriental  furniture  is  vour  dish,  go 
through  the  pages  you've  just  studied.  "Rental 
embulk"  will  prove  to  spell  out  twehe  pieces 
of  Oriental  furnishings.  The  number  of  misses 
you  make  is  a  significant  indication  of  your 
knowledge  of  vour  chosen  field,  but  does  not 
condemn  \our  taste.  You  may  never  have 
given  a  thought  to  furnishing  a  home!  Section 
Two,  which  included  some  furniture,  is  the 
gauge  of  vour  all-round  sophistication. 

However,  \ou  should  not  attempt  to  furnish 


a  home  unaided  unless  you  were  fairh-  con- 
sistent in  \our  choices  here. 

Suppose  you  start  with  a  score  of  10  for  each 
consistent  choice.  There  are  12  choices,  so 
your  total  possible  score  is  120.  Subtract  10  for 
each  different  type  of  furniture  you  select.  If 
you  picked  12  different  kinds  vour  score  would 
be  zero. 

To  make  it  possible  to  achieve  a  "below- 
zero"  score  it  is  suggested  that  vou  subtract  20 
for  each  Borax  item  you  pick! 

On  this  basis  vou  should  score  over  70  to  be 
safe.  A  score  between  50  and  70  is  dangerous; 
less  than  30  hopeless. 

When  \ou  ha\'e  determined  \om  categorv, 
look  up  its  number  on  the  chart.  Then  put 
that  number  in  front  of  the  two  which  vou 
already  ha\-e  and  look  up  the  complete  number 
in  the  back  of  the  book.  Read.  Now  wait  until 
morning  before  writing  to  the  publisher! 
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An  example: 

Fair  in  Section  One  =  2 

Good  m  Section  Two  =  1 

Your  number  up  to  now  =  21 
You  just  chose  g  (Monarchial) 

Your  complete  number  =  921 


As  a  game,  the  whole  book  may  be  used. 
There  arc  56  tests  (if  you  consider  only  one 
category  in  Section  Three).  Giye  yourself  10 
for  each  right  decision,  deducting  10  for  each 
additional  category,  and  20  for  each  Borax 
object    chosen    in    Section    Tliree.    Anything 


over  500  is  phenomenal;  over  400,  very  good; 
over  300,.  fair;  below  300,  not  good. 

If  you  have  a  long  evening  ahead  of  you  and 
want  to  try  to  guess  all  the  categories  in 
Section  Three  (instead  of  just  one),  your 
possible  (at  10  per  win)  score  is  1,900. 


Your  ratings; 


300  — 


100  : 


700  ■■ 


700  —   1,100  : 

1100  —  1,500: 

1  500  —   1  ,900  : 


Hopeless 

Not  quite  hopeless 

Pretty  good 

Remarkable 

Become  a  consulting  dec- 
orator immediately! 
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riental 


The  first  American  ship  to  cast  anchor  in 
Chinese  \\atcrs  was  the  Empress  oi  China  out 
of  New  York.  She  arrived  at  Macao  on  August 
23,  1784.  By  that  time  Tliomas  Chippendale's 
The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet  Maker's  Dnectoi 
(1754)  had  influenced  British  and  American 
taste  for  thirty  }'ears.  Chippendale's  designs 
were  a  blend  of  French,  Gothic,  and  Chinese, 
with  the  latter  predominating.  Thus,  directly 
or  indirectly,  American  taste  has  been  exposed 
to  the  Chinese  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
Oriental  furniture  has  been  ensconced  in  New 
England  parlors  so  long  that  it  is  collected  as 
early  Americana. 

Fifty  years  ago  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Near 
East  decor  was  the  rage  of  the  moment,  a  re- 
vival heavih'  influencing  art  forms  here  and 
abroad.  Whistler  painted,  Debussy  and  Mahler 
composed,  m  the  Oriental  idiom.  Japanese 
prints,  Chinese  wall  scroll  portraits,  bamboo 
screens,  temple  gongs,  and  Buddhas  were  every- 
where. Few  homes  today  are  free  from  lingering 
evidences  of  this  craze. 

Small  wonder  that  Far  East  furniture  is  more 
readily  assimilated  than  most  other  exotic 
kinds.  Drop  a  Swedish  peasant  table  or  an 
Italian  Renaissance  chair  into  a  standard  Amer- 
ican room  and  the  effect  is  startling.  But  teak- 
wood  and  lacquer  and  bamboo  have  been  there 


for  \ears— pass  without  comment.  Oriental 
goes  well  with  Mellow,  Patrician,  Safe,  and 
Functional.  With  care  it  is  often  blended  with 
Victorian,  Baroque,  Monarchial.  It  is  less 
happy  with  Borax,  Homey,  and  Feudal;  not 
recommended  as  part  of  an  Empire  room.  Most 
important— Oriental  is  at  home  in  almost  any 
kind  of  house  in  the  city  or  country. 

America's  fluctuating  but  continuous  inter- 
est in  Asiatic  things  is  probably  due  to  be 
stimulated  b\'  the  latest  wave  of  returning  ad- 
venturers. The  South  Pacific,  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  Japan  have  been  ransacked  for  na- 
tive objects.  With  these  as  an  incentive  to  new 
home  decorators  we  may  look  to  more  and 
better  Oriental  rooms. 

Discouraging  to  lovers  of  Asiatic  art  is  the 
fact  that  the  best  is  hard  to  come  by  even  in 
big  centers  and  that  smaller  shopping  centers, 
having  few  calls  for  it,  do  not  stock  it  at  all. 
Even  the  ten-cent  stores,  cut  off  for  years  from 
their  source  of  supply,  have  few  Chinese  ob- 
jects. Their  Japanese  stock  went  into  hiding 
on  December  7,  1941,  a  matter  of  small  mo- 
ment to  anyone  with  a  taste  for  the  better 
things. 

A  serious  deterrent  to  those  who  wish  to  go 
overboard  for  Asia  is  the  fact  that  accessible 
and  authentic  objects  are  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  incidental  pieces.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  this  is  as  well.  Oriental  philosophy  for 
thousands  of  \ears  has  encouraged  a  school  of 
furniture  design  which  its  admirers  might  char- 
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acterize  as  chaste,  but  which  those  less  sympa- 
thetic are  more  inchned  to  call  stark,  rigid, 
unyielding,  hard.  Certain  it  is  that  it  needs  the 
relief  graciously  provided  in  its  homeland  by 
dextrous  arrangements  of  flowers.  Few  Amer- 
icans have  the  time,  patience,  ability,  or  money 
to  keep  the  right  sort  of  cherr\-  blossoms  on  a 
chest  which  cries  out  for  them.  They  prefer  to 
do  their  softening  by  methods  less  pleasing  to 
the  furniture  and  easier  on  the  housekeeper. 
This  is  where  the  more  graceful,  yielding  shapes 
of  lighter  Occidental  furniture  can  help  and 
where  "Chinese  modern,"  made  here,  is  useful. 

Ill  ^^j  Your  taste  is  gentle,  delicate,  refined, 
exotic.  On  the  whole,  probably  more  so  than 
that  of  most  readers  of  this  book.  The  Chinese 
would  probably  call  it  "Chientan— simple  and 
mild."  Although  you  chose  Oriental  objects  in 
preference  to  others  \  ou  have  had  the  subtlfety 
to  blend  fine  Occidental  things  with  those  of 
the  Orient.  In  your  home  a  beautiful  gilt  Bud- 
dha does  not  rest,  of  necessity,  upon  a  carved 
teak  stand;  you  may  have  placed  it  upon  a 
mello\\'  bleachcd-walnut  wall  bracket  from 
France.  The  floor  co\ering  may  be  the  best 
China  has  to  offer,  but  it  may  also  be  plain 


Nested  tables  Jfkc  these  came  from  C/iiua  in 
clipper  ships  aJoiig  with  tea. 


seamless  carpet  in  soft  jade  green.  The  strident 
and  the  shocking  have  no  place  in  your  cool, 
charming  rooms.  Red  lacquer  vases  and  bronze 
tripods  are  used  sparingly  if  at  all.  Most  char- 
acteristic of  all:  THE  JADE  IN  YOUR 
HOME  IS  JADE! 

112  ^fej  Sophistication,  in  which  you  made 
only  a  passing  grade,  is  less  of  an  asset  in  the 
field  you've  selected  than  in  most  of  the  other 
categories,  especially  if  vou  are  discriminating 
in  Oriental  art.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  am 
forced  to  leave  to  you  for  an  honest  appraisal. 
The  greater  your  consistency  in  selecting  Orien- 
tal objects  the  safer  the  ground  you  walk  on, 
especially  if  you  propose  to  live  in  purely  Orien- 
tal rooms.  Of  course  few  people  wish  such  a 
style;  it's  "hard,"  to  what  Orientals  choose  to 
call  our  soft.  Occidental  taste.  There's  another 
reason:  you'll  get  tired  of  explaining  that,  "Yes, 
I  lived  in  the  Orient  for  years,"  or,  "No,  I  just 
like  Oriental  things."  You'll  be  a  little  odd,  you 
see.  If  \ou  feel  a  bit  foreign  to  this  country, 
don't  have  your  roots  in  our  culture— you  may 
be  happ\-  with  such  an  exotic  background. 
Monarchial  would  suit  you  too.  Perhaps  you 
have  the  discrimination  necessary  to  a  happy 
blending  of  the  two. 

Your  basic  taste  is  excellent,  leading  one  to 
suspect  that  your  lack  of  sophistication  is 
caused  by  disinterest— quite  a  different  thing 
from  active  bad  taste.  In  other  words,  your 
taste  in  modern  matters  could  be  good  if  \'0u 
wished  to  take  the  time.  Perhaps  you  approach 
the  true  ideal  of  the  ancient  Chinese  poets  and 
are  living  in  withdrawn  satisfaction  with  vour 
lot  amid  your  well-loved  treasures.  Ma\'  I  have 
a  feel  of  that  jade  you're  stroking? 

113  §^5  Your  good  basic  taste  but  insufficient 
sophistication  could  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  you  are  Oriental.  Or  that  your  absorption 
with  Oriental  art  has  blinded  you  to  the  niceties 
of  modern  American  taste.  Stick  to  Oriental 
standards  and  you'll  do  well  in  decorating.  At- 
tempt to  cross  Asia  with  Madison  Avenue  and 
you  may  go  to  pieces.  Best  advice  to  \ ou  \\ould 
be  to  be  very  consistent— or  to  add  only  such 
Occidental  things  as  blend  well  with  Oriental. 
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l'\nictional,  or  "Chinese  modern"  especially,  is 
recommended.  You  sa\'  \ou've  already  done 
that?  I'm  not  surprised.  Your  basic  taste,  you 


see,  IS  \er\'  good  indeed. 


121  jjs-- You're  likclv  to  go  wrong  on  the 
arrangements.  And  possibh'  on  the  color.  Both 
arc  likch'  to  be  too  flambovant.  The  things  you 
bu\-  will  be  excellent.  You'll  go  to  reputable 
dealers  and  pa\'  \\cll.  You'll  be  a  collector: 
sword  guards,  Ming  \-ascs,  wall  scrolls,  Man- 
darin coats,  'rhese  will  be  excellent,  well  dis- 
phned.  But  watch  out  for  the  charm  of  the 
room.  Keep  it  quiet.  Soft  colors  are  the  best 
complement  to  hard  objects.  The  Chinese  have 
raised  art  to  a  philosophy  of  life  by  combining 
the  formal  with  the  yielding,  the  delicate  with 
the  rugged,  small  amounts  of  \-ivid  and  brittle 
with  larger  amounts  of  delicately  dull  and  soft. 


You  do  that  too. 


122  ^fe--  At  its  worst,  \our  room  will  be  well- 
ordered.  Oriental.  But  a  well-ordered,  purely 
Oriental  room  is  not  very  fashionable  just  now. 
There  is  a  certain  lack  of  originahty— a  feehng 
that  ainonc  could  do  the  same  if  they  knew  a 
good  dealer  in  teakwood  and  porcelain. 

Personallv,  I  dislike  "Van  Gogh  paintings 
\cr^■  much.  But  vou'll  get  the  idea  when  I  say 
that  a  \^an  Gogh  print  in  a  whitc-and-terra- 
cotta-smeared,  gold-flecked,  rococo  frame,  \'ery 
large,  might  make  vour  room.  Or  perhaps  it 
needs  a  black  rug.  Or  sprigged  silk  curtains. 

If  I  had  a  Chinese  room  I  \\ould  bow  low 
from  the  waist  to  the  spirits  of  Paneh'iao, 
Ch'ingt'cn,  Suixiian,  and  introduce  a  splendid 
object  in  sil\cr-gra\-  created  out  of  driftwood 
bv  the  sea  and  fittinglv  mounted  on  a  square 
mahogam-  base.  Or  I  might  use  a  modern 
screen  of  pickled  wood  rods,  standing  upright 
and  la.shed  together  with  rope.  If  I  had  a  cheap, 
badl\-  decorated  china  god,  I  might  (just  might, 
vou  understand;  I'xc  nc\cr  seen  such  a  thing), 
I  might  paint  it  terra-cotta  red,  throw  tradition 
to  the  wind,  and  trace  an  i\'\'  \ine  on  it  in  white 
enamel.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  that 
\\ould  be  \cr\-  nice. 


The  Chinese  influence  at  work  on  an  other- 
wise Functional  design. 


123  (>&-<  You've  got  an  idea  m  \our  head. 
Stick  to  it.  But  learn  all  vou  can  about  }Our 
subject.  Your  idea  is  original  enough  to  put  you 
m  a  higher  bracket  than  \  our  score  'indicates. 
It  takes  originahtv  and  courage  just  to  decide 
to  go  Oriental.  You'll  need  courage,  if  not 
originality,  to  carry  out  your  plans.  Your  score: 
fair  in  basic  taste,  bad  in  sophistication  indi- 
cates little  more  than  that  vou  ha\'e  courage. 
The  kind  of  originality  you're  going  to  need 
calls  for  covering  a  screen  with  small  squares  of 
gold-leaf  paper— maybe  nothing  else— maybe  a 
sillioucttcd  four-color  reproduction  of  a  blue 
\ase  in  the  middle.  Or  mavbe  it  just  adds  up 
to  using  huge  (and  I  mean  huge— three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter)  pieces  of  bamboo  as  vases. 
You  \\-on't  fulfill  the  requirements  if  \-ou  go 
only  as  far  as  buving  a  Chinese  screen  intact, 
or  using  bamboo  mats  on  the  tables. 


i3i^&->You  know  about  things  but  vour 
basic  taste  is,  blunth-,  bad.  You  know  how  bad 
because  )ou  just  took  the  test.  If  vou  were 
\ery,  \ery  bad  and  \our  sophistication  was  \-ery, 
\'ery  good,  your  room  is  going  to  be  a  pretty 
awful  clutter  of  \er\-  fine  things.  There  will  be 
too  manv  of  them  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  is  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  the  shade  of  Chin  Shengt'an. 
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Chin  Shengt'an  once  listed  thirty-three 
happy  moments— moments  in  which  he  con- 
sidered "the  spirit  inextricably  tied  up  with  the 
senses."  One  of  these  was  "to  watch  someone 
writing  big  characters  a  foot  high."  You  may 
not  share  Chin's  simple  taste  in  pleasures  but, 
say,  don't  you  think  verv  pale  one-foot  Chinese 
characters  painted  on  an  otherwise  innocent 
white  wall  would  be  charnnng?  All  right,  then 
clear  awav  all  that  clutter  and  mix  up  some  pale 
green  paint.  Now  go  out  on  the  balcony  and 
look  at  the  moon  for  at  least  thirty  minutes. 
Better  have  some  wisteria  around.  Now  come 
back  and  put  this  on  the  wall  in  one-foot  char- 
acters: 


For  these  words  and  for  Chin  (and  his  de- 
lightful "happ\'  moments")  I  am  forever  in 
debt  to  China's  greatest  philosopher  and  ex- 
ponent—Lin Yutang. 

132^*5  Keep  away  from  Jap  rolling-ball 
alleys,  Atlantic  Cit\'  auction  rooms,  and  ten- 
cent  stores. 

There's  a  word  used  bv  old-time  sailors  to 


describe  a  quality  of  elegance  and  (forgive  the 
word)  "class"  in  sailing  vessels.  Tlie  word  is 
"var."  I  wonder  if  it  came  into  English  bv  way 
of  the  American  sailors  who  dealt  with  that 
splendid  Chinese  gentleman  Houqua  so  many 
years  ago  in  the  Canton  of  1785  to  1840.  The 
Chinese  sa\-  "va"  when  the\'  wish  brieflv  to 
describe  gentilitv  and  elegance. 

You  ain't  got  it.  Not  right  now,  at  least,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  tests  set  up  in  this  book. 
Very  hard  tests,  though!  You  take  them  again 
one  \ear  from  now  and  vou'll  have  "va." 

Meanwhile,  watch  out  for  those  enormous 
Philippine  chairs  with  the  "peacock"  backs. 
You  have  to  build  a  room  around  them.  Tile 
floor  and  e\cr\  thing!  And  teak  can  be  unJovelv. 
Don't  try  to  make  an  Oriental  room  bv  throw- 
ing a  dark,  inlaid,  and  overelaborate  Near  East 
tabouret  into  too  close  conjunction  with  chaste 
Chinese  or  Japanese  objects.  They  aren't  of  the 
same  breed.  Confucius  and  harems  don't  mix! 

1  35  ^fe-<  There's  more  to  the  art  of  the  "Orient 
than  flower\'  patterns  and  cheap  brass  and 
porcelain.  I  hope  vou'll  study  it  well  and  buy 
sparingh'  of  good  things  rather  than  fret  the 
room  with  gewgaws.  One  good  i\'or\-  fan  in  a 
shadow  box  is  worth  a  dozen  Japanese  minia- 
ture gardens.  I  hope  all  ni\-  readers  will  eschew 
the  latter— at  least  in  the  debased  bastard  form 
found  in  many  Jap  shops.  Thev  arc  very,  very 
corn\-.  If  \ou  are  still  speaking  to  me  I'll  re- 
iterate a  note  of  caution  which  should  be 
\aluablc  to  anvone  who  scored  as  badlv  as  vou 
did:  restraint;  subtletv;  fewer  things  and  better 
ones. 


10..J. 


Linctional 


There  arc  two  principal  wa\s  of  creating  a 
salable  object.  The  first,  which  has  been  in  use 
for  thousands  of  years,  is  the  easv,  safe,  and 
bv-no-means-bad  s\stem  known  as  eclecticism. 
Eclecticism  is  a  high-flown  way  of  sa\ing  that 
the  designer  selects  what  he  thinks  best  of  pre- 
\ious  st\les  and  co-ordinates.  This,  in  turn,  is  a 
high-flown  wa^'  of  sa\'ing  that  he  g\-ps  things 
instead  of  creating  them.  For  years  the  public 
has  pro\ided  the  eclectic  designer  with  plent\- 
of  custom,  because  of  its  very  human  desire  to 
be  right.  Especially  with  large  sums  of  dough 
it  likes  to  be  right!  So  the  Greeks  copied  the 
Eg\ptian  furniture  and  the  Romans  copied  the 
Greek  furniture  and  eyervone  has  been  copxing 
ever\one  else  eyer  since.  When  the  automobile 
was  in\'cnted  it  had  a  dashboard,  although  the 
reason  for  a  dashboard  was  alread\-  on  its  wax- 
out  with  the  English  sparrows.  It  took  some 
years  to  eliminate  brass  carriage  lamps.  The 
engine  is  still  (as  of  1946)  in  front,  because 
that's  where  the  horse  was.  That's  eclecticism. 
Very  sensible,  people  being  the  way  they  are. 
Mice!  And  that's  one  way  of  designing. 

What  happens  when  a  braxe,  independent 
man  says,  "Let  us  forget  all  the  outworn  and 
outmoded  anachronisms  which  clutter  up  our 
homes  and  start  fresh?"  Several  things  which 
will  be  explained  as  briefl\-  as  possible. 


He  ma\-  decide  to  go  back  to  original  sources 
for  his  decorative  devices.  And  he  did;  around 
the  turn  of  the  centurx'.  He  went  to  nature  and 
preached  the  gospel  of  eclecticism  from  the 
flowers.  Shorth'  there  came  forth  all  the  de- 
signs which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  tried 
and  thrown  out  xcars  before  in  favor  of  the 
items  which  went  best  and  pleased  the  cus- 
tomers. It  is  not  odd  that  "art  nouveau's" 
grapexines  and  daisies  and  oak  leax'cs  died.  The 
acanthus  and  the  scallop  and  the  ram's  horn 
had  been  best  sellers  for  two  thousand  xears. 
They  still  are! 

Suppose  the  bra\e  designer  savs,  "Out  with 
all  the  clutter,  historic  and  botanic.  Let  us 
design  furniture  for  what  it  is:  equipment  to 
enable  man  to  cope  with  life  in  a  more  relaxed 
and  agreeable  wax'.  Let  us  [the  designer  is  still 
talking]  be  as  little  children.  Let  us  strip  the 
sham  and  the  plaster  and  the  filigree  from 
these  things  m  our  houses  and  look  at  them 
for  xx'hat  thex-  are.  What  is  a  chair?" 

"Why,  something  to  sit  on." 

This  is  a  little  child  talking,  and  making 
good  sense,  too;  but  back  to  the  designer.  "All 
right,  let  us  make  it  to  be  well  sat  on,  not  just 
looked  at  and  perched  on." 

In  this  frame  of  mind  the  designer  looks  at  a 
chair  xvith  nexv  eves,  and  creates  a  chair  xxhieh 
can  be  produced  out  of  one  piece  of  gas  pipe 
(chromium  plated)  and  two  other  simple 
units.  It  is  light,  strong,  durable,  and  inexpen- 
sive. 

What  happens? 

Well,  most  of  the  time  Mrs.  America,  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  American  Family,  Inc., 
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buys  "Safe"  Traditional!  Because  the  designer, 
in  his  enthusiasm,  forgets:  one,  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  mice;  two,  that  he  is  flouting  genera- 
tions and  generations  of  mice,  who  have  tried 
lots  of  no\'elties  and  finally  settled  on  a  very 
good  cheese.  Four  legs  on  a  chair  are  safe  and 
dull,  but  a  chair  with  four  legs  doesn't  play 
tricks  on  you  when  you  try  to  move  it.  Tubular 
furniture,  now  relegated  to  kitchen  nooks,  was 
brave  and  new  world— but  the  back  end  came 
up  and  clipped  vou  in  the  shin,  Tliat  is,  when 
vou  weren't  standing  on  the  back  end  of  the 
runner  and  finding  the  chair  oddly  heavy! 
Tubular  furniture  and  plastic  china!  What  is 
it  they  remind  vou  of?  Could  it  be  brass  beds 
and  celluloid  collars?  Why,  yes,  it  could. 

Does  this  mean  modern  Functional  furni- 
ture is  apt  to  be  bad?  Not  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
very  good  and  gaining  acceptance  all  the  time. 
Mussolini  once  learned  that  c\'cn  a  dictator 
can't  reform  stvles  overnight.  He  tried  it  on 
Italian  women's  dress  and  had  to  give  it  up.  In 
a  matriarch\-  like  America  a  reformer's  chances 
are  much  less. 

TTie  sweeping  reform  da\s  are  over.  The  de- 
signers are  beginning  to  admit  that  sterile,  clean 
furniture  is  liked  b\-  the  engineering  mind, 
usualh'  a  male  monopolw  but  not  necessarily 
by  women  or  even  all  men. 

Designs  such  as  those  selected  to  represent 
Functional  in  this  book  are  ingenious,  econom- 
ical, sturdv,  and  beautiful.  But  c\en  thcv  could 


stand  less  rugged  insistence  upon  the  virtues  of 
pure  function.  A  few  weak  sisters  of  the  modern 
designing  craft  are  flirting  with  that  wolf  eclec- 
ticism. Baroque  is  a  capitulation  to  the  acan- 
thus leaf,  minus  much  of  the  elegance  of  pure 
Functional.  Someday  other  fond  forms  will  slip 
in  along  with  some  of  the  well-loved  materials 
that  have  been  banished  from  the  Functional 
designer's  studio  for  so  long.  Like  dark  ma- 
hogany, for  instance.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
to  ha\e  a  few  corny  old  favorites  along  with 
practical  modern  designs. 

Meanwhile  residents  in  this  age  can  take 
pleasure  in  the  imminent  death  of  "streamlin- 
ing," one  of  the  greatest  hoaxes  ever  imposed 
on  the  public.  Its  death  rattle  was  heard  when 
practical  railroad  men  came  out  of  their  trance 
to  disco\'er  that  maintenance  costs  on  locomo- 
ti\cs  covered  with  bizarre  "shells"  exceeded  the 
savings  achieved  by  infinitesimally  greater 
speeds.  Detroit  should  have  been  able  to  hear 
the  cry  when  the  l'\inctional  but  not  stream- 
lined jeep  was  invented  and  evcrvone  in  the 
country  said  "I  want  one"!  Tliat  was  the  voice 
of  an  America  which  had  been  smothered  in 
Kromium  Krap  for  years.  Of  course  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  a  practical,  simple  car  with 
head  room  and  visibilitv  and  wheels  you  can 
get  at  for  tire  changing!  But  we  may  get  a  jeep 
to  which  a  minimum  of  useless  dreck  has  been 
added.  That  will  be  something!  There  will 
come  a  dav  when  an  electric  iron  (speed  one 
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mile  per  hour)  and  a  pencil  sharpener  (sta- 
tionary) will  not  be  streamlined  for  speeds  up 
to  four  hundred  miles  an  hour,  but  be  them- 
selves agam.  This  is  the  da^'  which  our  better 
furniture  designers  have  almost  achieved. 

Thev'll  get  there  faster  if  they  listen  to  Mrs. 
America  and  be  just  a  tccnv  wccny  bit  eclectic! 

If  you  feel  that  a  houseful  of  Functional 
furniture  would  seem  like  living  in  an  airport 
building,  try  it  in  one  or  two  rooms.  If  \ou  have 
two  homes,  tr\-  it  in  the  countr\'  where  living  is 
important  and  decoration  is  not.  It  does  what 
it's  designed  for.  It  does  put  the  emphasis  on 
living.  And  it  is  beautiful.  Like  a  racing  boat. 

211  ^a-- Your  excellent  basic  taste  and  so- 
phistication, plus  \our  choice  of  modern  Func- 
tional furniture,  places  ^■ou  in  the  catcgor\'  of 
creative  people.  You  are  a  designer,  an  engi- 
neer, a  professional  man,  an  artist,  or  should  be. 
It  is  less  likely  but  probable  that  \'ou  are  a 
writer,  stylist,  buyer,  or  merchant.  You  like 
Functional  furniture  because  it  has  integrity 
and  meaning  and  because  it  is  not  cobwebbed 
with  the  figures  of  the  past.  You  like  the  svn- 
thetic  adjuncts  to  it  less  well,  and  have  used 
them  less,  feeling  that  objects  of  beauty  do  not 
need  to  "function."  Your  pictures  arc  modern 
and  I  do  not  mean  cubist.  I  believe  you  like 
the  work  of  Julian  Levi  and  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
and  Aaron  Bohrod  and  Charles  Burchficld  and 
Rockwell  Kent  and  Luigi  Lueioni  and  Charles 


Harsanyi  and  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi— all  American 
painters  and  all  splendid.  You  leave  Grant 
Wood  and  the  early  French  Impressionists  to 
the  buyers  of  Safe  furniture.  I  hope. 

If  you  do  not  now  have  a  large  beautiful 
modern  "machine  for  living"  to  put  your  dream 
furniture  into,  you  will.  For  yours  is  a  brave, 
imaginative,  daring  nature. 

212  ^a^  Honest  and  intelligent  furniture 
men  are  inclined  to  deplore  the  paucity  of 
worth-while  adjuncts  to  Functional  furniture. 
Impo\erishment  in  this  field  is  not  surprising. 
Modern  designers  threw  out  every  pleasant  tra- 
ditional trifle  as  unsuited  to  the  new  trend  but 
neglected  to  provide  appropriate  substitutes. 
Small  wonder  that  modern  artists  are  eating 
quite  well.  All  the  thanks  is  not  due  to  Lifes 
inspired  campaign  for  recognition  of  American 
artists.  Modern  rooms  do  not  provide  enough 
entertainment  for  the  eve.  Sculpture  and  paint- 
ings help  to  fill  this  need.  This  has  not  oc- 
curred to  you.  Your  home  is  a  little  naked.  Go 
get  yourself  a  statue  or  a  picture.  You  arc 
otherwise  impeccable. 

2 1 3  ^ftj  Those  formless  patterns  on  the 
fabrics  and  the  tubular  hang-overs  from  the 
twenties  are  not  precisely  "of  the  moment." 
And  we're  getting  back  to  wood  these  da^'S. 
Back  to  good  old  basic  wood  and  awav  from 
glass  and  plastics.  You  are  still  inclined  to  like 
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metal,  plastics,  glass.  Yours  is  a  dangerous 
choice.  Your  good  basic  taste  leads  you  to  like 
F'unctional  things  which  are  usually  beautifully 
balanced  in  design.  But  your  bad  sophistication 
might  lead  you  to  buy  outmoded  or  unpopular 
items.  After  all,  the  Morris  chair  was  well 
planned,  but  its  possession  today  would  brand 
vour  home  as  a  Major  Hoople's  boardinghouse! 
Ask  the  decorator,  please.  And  if  you  give  the 
decorator  a  iiee  band  his  natural  desire  to  do  a 
good  job  (which  he  can  photograph)  will  guar- 
antee you  your  money's  worth. 

221  ^*j  You'll  be  all  right.  The  planning 
these  days  starts  with  the  manufacturers  who 
have  sensibly  gotten  together  on  pre-planned 
rooms  and  color  schemes  common  to  many 
objects.  All  ;ou  need  to  do  is  buy  good  things. 
Your  high  score  in  sophistication  will  insure 
that  vou  do. 

222  ^^5  As  noted  above,  discriminate  buying 
is  all  you  need.  Your  discrimination  is  only  fair, 
but  vou  can  go  less  wrong  with  Functional  than 
any  other  contemporarv  style  and  most  antique 
styles.  You  probably  picked  some  lush  Baroque 
with  vour  Functional.  That's  good.  Oriental  or 
Empire  would  be  good,  too,  but  only  one  of 
them,  please. 

223  ^fej  Better  go  to  a  good  decorator  and 
let  him  take  over. 

231  ^>*j  If  you  buy  it  all  m  one  place,  you 
can't  miss.  Tire  planning  is  taken  care  of.  Your 
sophistication  is  excellent;  your  basic  taste  bad. 

232  (^fej  Take  down  the  World's  Fair  Trylon 
and  Perisphere  ornament.  And  see  below. 


233  §*j  Your  place  looks  like  a  streamlined 
lunch  wagon.  A  modern  home  really  doesn't^ 
have  to  have  neon  lights  in  three  colors.  And 
that  fireplace  with  the  built-in  goldfish  bowls 
and  the  andirons  that  flash  on  and  off!  All 
right,  so  they  are  tropical  fish,  and  it's  really 
the  imitation  Jogs  that  are  flashing!  Do  the  logs 
have  to  be  chTomium? 


The  FunctioiiaJ  fabric  in  Section  Tbiee  was 
immediately  derived  from  tbis  Gauguin  paint- 
ing. Courtesy  Modernage. 
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To  the  untutored  e\e  no  st\le  of  home  fur- 
nishings shown  in  this  book  offers  so  much  for 
the  monev  expended.  Expensive  furniture  is 
made  of  fine  wood,  mahogan\-,  for  instance.  Or 
maybe  walnut. 

Look!  This  is  made  of  mahogany  and  wal- 
nut! Burl  mahogany— Circassian  walnut.  And 
that's  not  all.  Thereis  also  curly  maple,  ebony, 
zebra  wood!  Not  just  one  wood,  like  your  ordi- 
nary furniture.  No,  sir!  Not  one,  not  two,  not 
five  or  ten,  but  nineteen  kinds  of  wood  all  in- 
laid together  to  make  the  eye  pop.  And  work- 
manship! There  are  eight  or  nine  different 
kinds  of  designs  in  just  one  piece!  Further- 
more, as  a  final  touch  of  elegance,  almost  too 
much  to  believe,  all  the  pieces  in  any  one  room 
match.  Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  none  of  it 
lights  up  and  throws  out  revolving  beams  of 
rich  red,  green,  blue,  and  purple  light  like  the 
juke  box  at  Joe's  Bar  &  Grill.  But  you  can  get 
that  in  a  radio  to  match. 

This  is  the  furniture  that  got  its  nickname 
because  cheap  furniture  used  to  be  given  away 
as  premiums  to  collectors  of  tops  from  Borax 
boxes.  Establishments  which  didn't  always  have 
fixed  prices  got  to  using  the  word  as  slang  for 


cheap,  badly  designed  stuff.  When  a  particu- 
larly gullible  customer  came  in,  the  boss  tipped 
off  the  salesman  b}-  asking  if  "that  special  ship- 
ment of  Borax"  had  arrived.  His  manner  im- 
plied that  he  knew  he  had  a  discriminating 
customer  on  his  hands— one  who  wouldn't  be 
put  off  with  any  ordinary-  stuff.  And  the  Borax 
was  sold. 

Since  that  time,  of  course,  fixed  prices  have 
become  the  custom,  and  code  signals  to  sales- 
men, if  ever  used,  consist  of  other  words. 

Borax  remains:  the  fanciest-looking  mer- 
chandise that  ever  sold  for  half  its  apparent 
worth.  What's  the  catch?  There  really  isn't 
any.  It  is,  as  you  can  sec,  adequately  put  to- 
gether; its  nineteen  varieties  of  wood  are  wood. 
They  are  admittedly  a  very  thin  veneer,  but 
\'eneer  has  been  used  on  the  best  of  antique  and 
modern  furniture.  The  answer  (not  the  catch) 
IS  production-line  manufacturing  methods  and 
Nolume  selling.  Borax  can  be  made  cheaply 
because  a  large  majorit\-  of  the  public  can  be 
depended  on  to  want  a  lot  of  show  for  their 
mone\\  They  get  it  (and  the  minority  has  to 
take  it )  in  automobiles  carr\ing  bushels  of  use- 
less but  might\-  shiny  chromium  gimcracks. 
The\'  get  it  in  juke  boxes,  and  they  get  it  m 
home  furnishings. 

Nearly  everything  \-ou  bu\-  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Borax  furniture  looks  like  a 
lot  for  the  mone\-  and  it  ser\cs  its  purpose  well 
enough.  An)thing  against  it?  This: 
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Furniture  and  important  accessories  are  sel- 
dom bought  more  than  once  in  a  hfetime. 
Borax  is  not  always  built  well  enough  to  last 
a  lifetime  and  it's  not  designed  well  enough 
to  last  five  years.  Remember  yesterday's  kitchen 
chairs?  They  are  not  heirlooms  now.  And  if 
any  of  them  were  made  to  last  that  long,  they 
won't  be  for  years.  Tliose  that  still  exist  are  in 
the  homes  of  people  who  never  grew  out  of 
their  environment.  You  don't  take  cheap  furni- 
ture with  you  on  the  way  up.  What  is  worse, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  background  of  cheap 
furniture  is  a  deterrent  to  going  up.  Certain  it 
is  that  good  taste  is  usually  present  in  the 
homes  of  those  who  make  their  mark  in  this 
world. 

Any  effort  to  discriminate  between  the 
homes  of  people  who  choose  Borax  is  futile, 
but  certain  generalizations  may  be  made. 


As  a  begrudged  concession  to  Borax  fanciers  it 
is  hereby  admitted  that  the  most  expensive  of 
Borax  sometimes  survives  the  centuries.  Shera- 
ton writing  desk,  made  to  order  (probably  for 
an  eccentric  who  designed  it  himself),  in  Balti- 
more hack  in  the  early  i8oos.  Courtesy  Amer- 
ican Art  Association. 


311,  321,  331  §*>  Regardless  of  your  score  in 
Section  One,  a  good  score  in  Section  Two  is 
implausible.  You  can't  be  sophisticated  and 
like  Borax.  Tlie  only  conclusions  possible  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Your  score  in  Section  Two  was  the  result 
of  lucky  guesses. 

2.  You  were  kidding  when  you  picked  Borax. 


ITie  latter  conclusion  is  inescapable  if  your 
number  is  311.  (You're  not  fooling  your  wife, 
however,  she  knows  you  just  don't  want  to  buy 
new  furniture!  Better  do  it.  She's  right.  You 
can't  bring  the  boss  home  to  dinner  with  the 
place  looking  like  it  does.  Or  entertain  the 
heads  of  the  County  farm  association! ) 

If  you  were  only  fair  in  sophistication  your 
selection  of  Borax  is  possible  but  not  probable: 

312,  322,  332  §^5  If  you  were  not  kidding, 
\ou  deserve  to  be  told  that  you  are  living  sev- 
eral notches  below  the  average  for  America. 
Your  home  verges  upon  the  ridiculous.  With  a 
limited  sensitivity  to  basic  rightness  and  very 
little  knowledge  of  what  is  acceptable  to  dis- 
criminating people,  you've  assembled  an  in- 
definable jumble  of  commonplace  objects.  A 
junkman  would  give  \'ou  $25  per  large  van  load, 
in  normal  times.  The  following  advice  may  be 
helpful,  especially  if  your  score  in  Section  Two 
was  poor.  (322  or  323.) 

PAINT:  Pay  no  attention  to  the  suggested 
colors  offered  in  free  folders  distributed  by 
paint  companies.  They  are  all  geared  to  your 
taste,  which  is  the  same  as  the  taste  of  many 
other  people  and  therefore  not  original.  Why 
not  just  say  bad?  After  all,  you  want  to  know. 

Look  at  the  colors.  They  are  all  nearly  "pure" 
colors;  that  is,  simple,  primary,  or  secondary 
colors  with  white  added.  This  is  not  fashion- 
able. Is  that  bad?  Maybe  not;  but  we  are  not 
discussing  goodness  or  badness  but  fashionable- 
ness.  The  paint  companies  aren't  interested  in 
any  of  those  qualities,  but  in  selling  paint,  and 
they  know  that  the  commonplace  colors  sell  to 
commonplace  people.  Cream  is  commonplace. 
So  is  white  with  a  little  pure  red  added,  to 
make  pink.  Or  with  blue  added,  to  make  light 
blue.  These  are  the  three  most  commonplace 
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colors  there  are.  The  paint  companies  can't 
show  vQu  hundreds  of  colors.  They  couldn't 
stock  that  many  and  make  money.  So  they 
show  you  average  colors  which  lots  of  people 
might  want. 

Mix  your  own.  But  keep  them  dirty.  Re- 
member that  paint  looks  very  much  brighter 
when  it  gets  on  the  wall.  And  dirty,  dark  colors 
are  fashionable.  Why?  Because  people  are  tired 
of  light  colors.  The  advantages  from  a  practical 
standpoint  are  a  standoff.  Dark  colors  require 
the  use  of  more  electricity,  light  ones  show 
more  dirt. 

FLOOR  COVERING:  For  some  years  the 
more  expensively  decorated  homes  have  not 
used  patterned  rugs,  but  plain  carpet.  The  lat- 
ter will  be  getting  wide  enough  acceptance 
pretty  soon  to  reach  your  set.  Just  about  then 
the  so-called  smart  set  will  realize  that  plain 
carpet  is  really  impractical  what  with  furniture 
marks  and  cigarette  burns.  They'll  be  buying 
figured  carpet.  Unless  vou're  a  slave  to  conven- 
tion (and,  mind  you,  I  think  you  are)  you 
might  jump  the  gun.  Stuff  to  get  is  that  made 
for  and  sold  to  hotels.  It's  designed  pretty  well 
and  reveals  no  damage  short  of  a  one-alarm  fire. 

WALLPAPER;  You  don't  need  much  ad- 
vice. Tlie  wallpaper  companies  these  days  are 
on  their  toes.  Tliey  hardly  sell  a  bad  number. 
If  you  use  wallpaper,  watch  out  for  the  designs 
elsewhere  in  the  room.  Be  sure  they  don't  fight 
with  the  paper.  If  you  paper  and  also  want  to 


continue  in  your  cautious  way,  use  plain  fabrics 
and  .small  designs  in  the  carpet  and  fabrics. 

FURNITURE:  Safest  bet  is  Safe.  Or  Func- 
tional. Add  good  Chinese  to  the  latter  and 
American  antiques  to  the  former  as  you  can 
afford  it.  Buy  only  utility  things  from  mail- 
order companies  unless  you  can  go  to  their 
warehouse  and  see  what  you're  buying.  And 
don't  buy  then  until  )Ou've  memorized  the 
designs  of  some  of  the  better  things. 

DRAPERIES  don't  have  to  come  from  a 
drapery  department.  Bed  ticking  and  dvcd 
tablecloth  by  the  yard,  or  even  cheesecloth  can 
be  used.  There's  no  law!  The  most  boring  thing 
in  a  boring  home  is  usually  the  curtains,  which 
say:  "Don't  look  at  me;  I'm  just  an  average 
standard  piece  of  curtain  stuff!" 

FIX-JT-UP  DEPARTMENT.  Subscribe  to 
a  homemaking  magazine.  Thousands  of  novel 
and  pleasant  ideas  for  giving  old  furniture  a 
new  twist  exist  in  such  papers.  A  saw,  hammer, 
nails,  and  some  paint  are  the  necessary  tools. 

If  you  were  bad  in  sophistication,  there's 
little  hope: 

313,  323,  333  ^*j  You're  the  one  who  buys 
the  psuedo-silk  sofa  cushion  covers  with  Amer- 
ican flags,  roses,  and  poems  "to  dearest  mother" 
printed  luridlv  upon  them.  And  the  novelty 
lamps  contrived  out  of  bisque  mermaids  and 
embarrassed  seashells.  Shame  on  you!  Your 
tattooing  is  showing! 
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Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  furniture  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  Safe;  that  is,  based  upon  Early 
American  adaptations  of  late  eighteenth-  and 
early  nmeteenth-century  English  designs.  Hep- 
plewhite,  a  good  safe  in-betweener  in  both  time 
and  style,  seems  to  have  the  edge  over  Chip- 
pendale and  Sheraton,  and  American  Empire, 
usually  called  Federal  or  Duncan  Phyfe,  is  very 
popular.  The  wood  is  mahogany. 

Perhaps  "Wliite-Collar"  furniture  would  be 
a  better  term  for  it  than  Safe,  since  it  has  all 
the  connotations  of  substantial  mediocrity  that 
the  phrase  implies. 

At  its  best,  and  most  expensive,  it  is  a 
seemly  companion  to  Patrician.  Its  owner  has 
probably  made  the  Rotary  and  country  club. 
These  triumphs  were  undoubtedly  accom- 
panied by  the  disposal  of  the  pretentious 
Studebaker  sedan  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
plain  station  wagon. 

At  its  worst,  its  character  is  lost  in  a  welter 
of  unidentifiable  styles  only  vaguely,  or  not  at 
all,  reminiscent  of  its  origins.  And  its  owners 
drive  a  battered  old  Pontiac  to  the  weekly 
pinochle  session  at  the  Friendly  Five  Club. 

This  is  the  standard  uniform  of  the  great 
American  living  room.  If  I  seem  to  sneer  at  it, 
I  apologize,  because  it's  much  better  than  any 
other  uniform  in  any  other  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  uniform  cravenly  affected  by  sixty  out 
of  a  hundred  furniture  buyers  because  they  are 
afraid,  like  the  newly  discovered  teen-age  group, 
to  be  different  by  so  much  as  one  bobby  sock. 

If  this  book  serves  any  further  purpose  than 
that  of  casual  entertainment,  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  to  help  awaken  Americans  to  the  value 


and  charm  of  an  interesting  and  individual 
home  background.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  twelve  styles  shown  are  but  a  sampling  of 
those  available,  it  seems  a  pity  that  just  one 
should  be  widely  favored. 

American  women  are  conceded  to  be  the 
best-dressed  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
but  the  Oscar  for  individual  distinction  goes  to 
the  French!  The  American  home  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  expensively  furnished  home  in 
the  world.  Is  it  also  the  most  distinctive? 

411  ^fej  When  a  person  has  taste  as  excellent 
as  yours  he  is  secure  against  criticism.  "Tem- 
perance in  all  things"  and  "Be  not  the  first  by 
whom  the  new  are  tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay 
the  old  aside"  express  a  point  of  view  which 
cannot  be  challenged  by  cynical  dilettantes.  A 
safe  middle  course  is  always  good  taste— in 
neckwear,  personal  habits,  and  certainly  in  em- 
bellishing the  home.  This  course  you  have 
carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  have 
earned  you  the  distinction  of  having  the  "liiost 
admired  home."  Such  a  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable if  you  consider  that  you  have  the  best 
score  in  a  group  of  people  comprising  over  half 
of  all  furniture  buyers.  That  it  looks  like  a 
showroom  in  Marshall  Field's  or  Macy's  or 
Sloans'  is  a  credit  to  your  ability  to  compete 
on  unequal  terms  with  some  of  the  best  dec- 
orators in  the  country. 
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412  ^fej  The  march  of  style  goes  on,  bringing 
new  colors  into  fashion  and  dimming  the  luster 
of  such  one-time  favorites  as  mulberry  and  rust. 
You  still  find  them  beautiful  and  so  do  I.  You 
are  a  member  of  the  solid-color  rug  group.  You 
have  a  few  antique  adjuncts  to  your  decor— 
an  old  lamp,  a  Sandwich  glass  pin  tray,  a  Vic- 
torian vase.  You  are  fond  of  our  excellent 
American  chintzes  and  use  them  well  (if  a  bit 
obviouslv:  mulberrv,  green,  white,  and  rose 
chmtz  with  mulberry  carpet).  Your  pictures 
arc  the  same  excellent  reproductions  one  sees 
in  many  other  better-class  homes.  They  were 
procured  at  an  outlay  which  would  have 
bought  \ou  at  least  one  third  as  many  pretty 
good  original  paintings.  You  don't  believe  this 
because,  like  millions  of  other  Americans, 
vou'\e  been  afraid  to  look  into  the  cost  of 
original  art.  For  how  would  \ou  know  it  was 
good  if  it  wasn't  selected  for  \'0u  bv  a  print 
manufacturer?  Good,  that  is,  in  the  usual 
American  sense  of  being  safelv  acceptable  to 
the  bridge  club.  Note:  it  probablv  wouldn't  be; 
but  if  you  liked  it  enough  to  buy  it  )ou'd  be 
taking  an  important  step  toward  individuality. 
\Vhcn  the  other  members  of  the  bridge  club 
each  bought  a  picture  bv  the  same  painter,  you 
could  get  another  picture  b\-  another  painter. 
I'll  be  glad  to  suggest  several.  Simply  send  a 
stamped  and  self-addressed  copy  of  any 
Winslow  Homer,  or  Picasso's  "Woman  in 
White." 

4i3§*jrd  like  to  lecture  }ou  about  your 
pictures,  too,  but  vou  can  read  the  preceding 
paragraph.  In  the  last  sentence,  substitute  "any 
Maxficld  Parrish"  for  "any  Winslow  Homer" 
and  a  color  photo  of  Lake  Louise  for  the 
Picasso.  Now  let  us  take  up  the  subject  of 
knickknacks,  on  which  I  must  be  very  severe. 
Thev  arc  the  worst  things  }'0u  own  if  your 
home  is  in  line  with  ^■our  taste.  With  the 
mone\'  vou  have  thrown  away  on  supposedly 
adorable  little  pottery  donkeys  and  whimsical 
glass  horrors  and  cactus-bearing  monstrosities, 
you  could  repaper  the  blue  bedroom.  Or  paint 
the  dark  chestnut  trim  and  doors  in  all  the 
rooms.  Or  buy  a  new  chair,  or  your  first  coffee 
table.  Try  putting  a  dollar  away  every  time  you 


come  out  of  a  tearoom  or  gift  shoppe  without 
a  nasty  little  gimcrack.  For  most  Americans  of 
your  degree  of  taste,  this  requires  enough  reso- 
lution to  permanently  sober  two  and  one  half 
alcoholics! 

421  i5fe5  Like  the  three  preceding  subjects 
vou  like  flowers  in  the  home.  Your  vases  are 
better  than  those  of  the  last  two,  but  your  ar- 
rangements are  worse  than  any  of  the  three. 
Translated  in  terms  of  most  problems  in  home 
decoration,  this  general  pattern  would  hold 
good.  Excellent  things— less  ability  to  display 
them  well.  An  exception  is  \-our  use  of  color. 
You  are  aware  of  the  most  fashionable  shades 
and  use  them  often.  Maybe  a  bit  too  often— 
especially  in  some  places  where  se\'eral  come 
together  and  add  up  to  more  fashion  than  is 
easily  accepted  by  the  eye! 

422  ij^j  If  it's  true  that  "the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God,"  vou've  selected 
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The  ideal  Safe  chair.  Sort  oi  Sheraton.  Leather 

covered.  Fits  any  looni.  Well  made.  Macy's 

ij^ed  to  have  it.  Maybe  you'd  be  lucky. 
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God-given  things  because  more  Safe  furni- 
ture is  sold  than  any  other  type  shown  in  this 
book.  But  the  fact  that  you  came  out  "fair"  in 
both  basic  taste  and  sophistication  does  not 
imply  God-given  taste  at  all  but  just  average 
or  mediocre  taste.  Thus  we  have  arrived  at 
an  apparent  paradox:  a  person  with  mediocre 
taste  selecting  God-given  furniture!  Something 
must  be  wrong.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  really  isn't  the  voice  of  God? 
This  is  an  interesting  idea--with  profound 
overtones.  If  the  idea  is  true,  as  some  critics, 
including  this  one,  believe,  then  popular 
opinion  could  be  wrong  about  important 
things— like  presidents,  for  instance!  This  is  a 
pretty  frightening  thought.  How  did  it  get  in 
here  anyway? 

423^*5  You  can't  be  kidding  because  you 
got  a  "Fair"  in  the  first  department.  You  must 
have  tried.  Or  did  you  try  to  miss  them  all  and 
win  the  "fair"  by  mistake?  In  any  case,  you 
find  yourself  in  one  of  the  lowest  categories  in 
this  book. 

Shall  I  describe  your  living  room?  No? 
Well,  this  is  what  it  is  like.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  linoleum  which  has  transgressed 
a  cardinal  rule  of  good  taste  by  trying  to  be 
something  which  it  is  not— in  this  case,  a 
figured  carpet.  If  vou  have  a  real  carpet,  it  is 
beige  or  taupe  or  henna  with  a  prettv  bad  de- 
sign placed  archly  in  one  corner.  Your  non- 
descript sofa  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  coarse 
cloth,  colored,  like  as  not,  "henna"  or  "rust." 
There  is  a  "Cogswell"  chair  for  Papa  with  an 
attendant  bridge  lamp.  It  needs  a  new  cord. 
Your  ash  trays  are  chromium  with  sailing 
ships,  or  orange  glass,  or  stamped  aluminum. 
There  is  at  least  one  allegedly  comic  pottery 
animal.  If  more,  one  has  a  snake  plant  growing 
out  of  its  back.  Side  chairs  are  Windsors  with 
partly  cane  seats.  They  need  replacing.  The 
walls  are  painted  cream  or  a  light  tan.  At  the 
windows  are  curtains  made  of  a  split  length  of 
light  blue  or  faded  pink  brocatelle  and  edged 
with  tarnished  gold  fringe.  They  are  not  lined 


and  a  little  too  short.  Pictures,  if  any,  show  an 
Indian  on  a  cliff,  a  waterfall  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  a  repulsively  cozy  home  (with  holly- 
hocks) at  the  turn  of  a  country  road  at  dusk,  or 
Grandpa  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as  terrifying. 
The  frames  are  gilt  or  old  gold  and  fancy.  If 
there  is  a  fireplace,  you  have  hung  a  sleezy 
machine-made  tapestry  or  a  three-part  mirror 
over  it. 

I  do  not  tell  you  this  out  of  malice.  I  have 
been  received  hospitably  in  such  homes  and 
been  fond  of  their  owners.  Taste  is  not  every- 
thing. But  you  did  ask  for  it.  And  I'm  trying 
to  give  you  your  money's  worth. 

43 r  5*5  See  421  and  425  for  appraisals 
which  could  apply  to  you.  If  this  seems  like 
broadening  the  target  unfairly  so  the  author 
can't  miss,  please  remember  that  Safe  furni- 
ture itself  has  a  greater  spread  in  quantity  and 
style  and  price  than  any  other.  It  is  made  for 
all  purses  in  large  amounts  and  many  designs. 
What  you  have  is  probably  fairly  good,  and 
when  you  get  more  it  will  be  better.  Chances 
are  60  to  40  that  you  are  a  man  with  a  wife 
whose  taste  is  better  than  yours  in  matters  of 
planning,  if  not  necessarily  in  purchasing. 

432  §*j  You're  in  the  bracket  where  a 
homemaking  magazine  would  help.  The  things 
you  know  are  bad  should  be  given  awav  to  the 
party  in  the  next  paragraph  or  to  the  Salvation 
Army.  That  will  give  you  room  in  which  to 
attack  the  rest  of  the  items  with  paint  and 
decoupage  (see  page  67  of  Mechanix  Illus- 
trated for  November  1945)  and  saws  and  im- 
agination. Subscribe  to  the  American  Home, 
Aichitectuial  Forum,  House  and  Garden,  An- 
tiques Magazine,  Good  Housekeeping,  the 
Ladies'  Home  /ournaJ.  For  a  starter! 

433  ^ftj  You're  going  to  get  some  presents. 
See  above.  Now  you  can  open  that  junk  shop! 
And  don't  think  there  won't  be  plenty  of  peo- 
ple with  much  worse  taste  than  yours  to 
snatch  anything  you  have,  at  high  prices! 
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Out  of  America's  rustic  past,  by  way  of 
Grand  Rapids,  comes  a  pleasant  manner  of 
doing  a  small  house  which  well  deserves  the 
name  Homey.  When  not  made  of  birch  the 
trade  calls  it  "rock  maple"— a  term  probably 
intended  to  convcv  the  implication  of  sterling 
worth  and  solid  durability.  Tliese  qualities  it 
has,  plus  a  fair  degree  of  the  mellow  friendli- 
ness for  which  country-made  antiques  are 
cherished.  Plain,  but  more  expensive  than 
Borax,  it  is  passed  up  by  many  families  whose 
rooms  would  benefit  by  its  honesty.  It  is  used 
most  often  in  unpretentious  homes  and 
country  lodges,  but  people  with  plentv  of 
money  to  indulge  excellent  taste  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  in  game  rooms  and  solariums. 
The  best  of  the  Homey  has  really  classic  lines 
and  would  blend  very  well  with  Safe,  or  even 
Patrician  if  made  of  mahogany.  The  worst 
employs  obvious  devices  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  can  possibly  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  quaint.  Moderation  in  all 
things  applies  to  buyers  and  designers  who  like 
oversize  knobs  and  appliqued  Indian  heads  on 
furniture  which  is  easily  seen  to  be  rustic  with- 
out them. 

511  ^fe' You  are  an  out-of-doors  type  with 
sophistication  and  more  than  normal  intelli- 
gence. You  live  in  a  relatively  small  town  and 
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are  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age.  I'll 
gladly  risk  being  wrong  once  out  of  ten  by  say- 
ing that  you  are  one  of  the  more  important 
professional  families  in  your  town.  Dentist, 
doctor,  factory  manager,  is  specific  enough. 
Schoolteacher,  maybe;  or  banker.  And  you 
could  be  a  yachting  enthusiast.  In  any  case, 
your  home  is  as  charming  as  any  within  the 
county;  but  not  nearly  so  pretentious  as  some. 
You  may  have  thought  of  this  idea  if  you  are 
a  yachtsman.  If  you  haven't,  or  if  you're  a 
landlubber,  it  may  be  a  valuable  suggestion: 
Homev  furniture  bears  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  the  kind  of  interior  woodwork 
produced  by  the  best  ship's  carpenters.  It's 
built  of  native  hardwood.  It  has  rounded 
corners.  All  it  needs  to  be  perfect  for  you  is 
two  coats  of  waterproof  varnish  flowed  on  and 
left  shiny,  plus  added  brass  hardware  and  blue 
leatherette.  Use  the  latter  where  they'll  do  the 
most  good:  the  brass  (highly  polished)  as 
drawer  pulls,  ash  trays,  et  cetera,— the  leather- 
ette (or  real  leather  if  you  can  manage)  as  a 
replacement  for  the  original  upholstery.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  }0u  will  have  a  unique  effect: 
sparkling,  clear,  shipshape,  and  homey! 

5i2^fe>You  won't  like  the  suggestion  of- 
fered in  the  last  paragraph.  Otherwise,  the 
whole  thing  applies  pretty  closely  to  you! 

513  §^^5  You'll  have  some  very,  very  corny 
accessories  in  your  home  and  quite  a  few  in- 
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congruous  holdovers  from  a  previous  era  in 
American  furniture  design.  And  I'm  very 
much  afraid  that  there's  figured  hnoleum  on 
the  floor.  Or  at  best  a  rug  with  a  design  in  one 
corner  only.  Your  curtains  are  too  fancy  for 
the  furniture.  And  your  taste  in  pictures  is  a 
little  unfortunate.  Remember  the  badly  drawn 
burnt-wood  pictures  and  the  leather  pillows 
with  the  fringe?  And  the  bead  curtains? 
Watch  out.  That's  the  category  your  house 
will  be  in  in  five  or  ten  years  from  now  even  if 
it  seems  up  to  date  this  year. 

521  ^.fej  You'll  do  pretty  well  in  this  world 
because  vou'rc  smart  and  you're  practical. 
You're  not  artistic,  but  I  predict  you'll  eventu- 
allv  live  in  a  far  more  attractive  place  than 


\'Ou're  in  now.  All  things  considered,  you've 
chosen  well.  Five  \cars  from  now  your  Homey 
things  will  be  excellent  for  a  rumpus  room, 
maid's  room,  or  nursery. 

522  ^^5  Your  living  room  is  the  essence  of 
solid,  middle-class  small-town  America. 

523  {^&j  Sec   above.    But   read   fairly   solid, 
lower  middle  class,  and  verv  small  town. 
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551  ^fe-- You  have  a  good  chance  to 
ahead  but  a  fairh-  poor  chance  of  improving 
your  taste.  You  make  the  practical  decisions, 
let  someone  else  buy  the  furniture  next  time. 
For  this  time  you  were  probably  well  advised. 
You  have  good  value  for  your  money. 


This  Windsor  chaii,  despite  its 
unorthodox  feet,  is  as  well  de- 
signed as  most  old  ones.  It's 
good  Homey. 


532  ^&->  You  have  commonplace  but  not  ex- 
cessively vulgar  taste. 

533  (pfe-'  You   have    commonplace   but    not 
quite  vulgar  taste. 


Hooted  rug.  Genuine  antique. 
Genuine  reproduction  recommended. 
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If  reports  from  returning  writers  arc  not  too 
exaggerated,  Little  Women  narrowly  failed  of 
production  because  the  executives  thought 
they  had  a  side-show  scenario  on  their  hands. 
Literacy  and  business  acumen  do  not  always 
go  hand  in  hand  as  many  disillusioned  writers 
have  learned.  What  the  smart  executives 
wanted  was  a  period  piece.  The  period  should 
be  Victorian. 

Criticising  the  movie  executives  further  will 
get  us  nowhere.  Let  us  say,  simply,  that  Little 
Women  was  produced.  Other  Victorian 
period  pieces  naturally  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. It  was  not  necessary  to  call  them 
Little  Men,  Little  Women's  Other  Husbands, 
The  Return  of  the  Little  Women,  or  Little 
Women  and  Their  Lovers  to  ensure  their  suc- 
cess, because  the  public  was  in  a  mood  for  rich, 
beautiful  interior  shots.  Whether  this  was  be- 
cause Victorian  decorators  had  been  dusting 
the  period  off  for  public  consumption  or 
whether  public  demand  pushed  such  deco- 
rators to  the  fore  cannot  be  determined.  Did 
Hitler  rouse  the  Germans  or  did  the  Germans 
raise  Hitler?  The  best  answer  is  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

Tlie  answer  to  Hollvwood  Victorian  was 
less  noncommittal.  A  public  which  had  been 
as  anonymous  as  Sinatra  girls  during  the  News 
Reel,  took  one  gander  at  Pastel  Rococo  and 
identified  itself  bv  swooning.  In  New  York, 
hurried  trips  to  Third  Avenue  were  followed  by 
a  frenzied  accumulation  of  pastel  silk  (with 
buttons  to  match),  white  paint,  and  gold 
fringe.  The  acanthus  leaf,  served  up  in  every 
form  except  salad  for  three  thousand  years, 
was  brought  on  for  the  fourth  time  in  three 
hundred. 


Hollywood  Lush  Baroque  is  modern  with 
the  frills  reinstated.  Or  it  might  be  called 
Blond  Victorian.  It  can  definitely  be  called  the 
answer  to  the  modern  Pompadour's  prayer. 
(For  yesterday's  answer  see  Monarchial;  911 
to  953.) 

611  ^^^  Your  home  will  reflect  the  taste  of 
a  very  beautiful  and  very  expensive  woman.  It 
will  reflect  her,  too,  in  numbers  of  mirrors. 

It  will  be  a  very  luxurious  home,  but  it  will 
stop  short  of  being  an  extravaganza  because 
the  woman  is  not  just  beautiful.  She  is  also 
smart.  She  kno-ws  that  a  husband  or  pro- 
spective husband  can  be  subtly  provoked  by  a 
bedroom  swathed  in  pastel  silk.  And  that  they 
can  be  just  plain  provoked  if  the  festoons 
drool  out  into  the  living  room.  So  the  living 
room  makes  concessions.  Leave  us  enter  it. 
You  will  note  that  the  male  is  not  asked  to 
descend  a  sixteen-step  staircase  to  make  his 
entrance.  A  conservative  six  steps  will  do.  The 
carpet  he  walks  on  is  not  white,  but  ovster. 
And  it  is  not  a  vulgar  ankle-depth  type  but  has 
a  mere  three  inches  of  cut  pile.  You  see?  He's 
going  to  be  re/axed  and  at  home.  Especially 
v\hen  he  sinks  into  that  practically  indestructi- 
ble swooping  settee  covered  in  mauve  silk. 
WHien  he  gets  his  feet  comfortably  up  on  the 
top  of  the  mirrored  coffee  table,  and  lights  his 
old  bruycre  on  a  match  (after  three  goes  at  a 
stunning  cigarette  lighter),  he's  going  to  smile 
gratefulh-  up  at  you  and  say  "Egad,  this  is 
cozy." 


11- 


In  these  photos  from  Modernage  (above,  left) 
and  Macy's  (center  and  beJow)  you  wiJJ  see 
elements  Baroque  and  Functional  used  in  the 
same  room  settings.  The  chair  looks  only 
slightly  out  of  place. 
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6i2  ^*»  Our  man  of  the  last  analysis  will 
have  to  walk  down  only  two  steps.  He'll  get  to 
sit  in  a  fat  overstuffed  slipper  chair  without 
arms,  and  put  his  feet  up  on  a  light  gray  has- 
sock. The  place  is  still  enormously  comfy  what 
with  the  curtains  spilling  out  three  feet  at  the 
bottom  and  the  great  big  three-inch  ash  trays 
of  white  and  gold  china. 

6i3§*'Lucite  and  plexiglass  and  ostrich- 
feather  bouquets  are  favorites  with  the  heroine 
who  did  this  well  in  her  homework.  Shadow 
boxes  full  of  junk  hang  on  the  walls.  Pink  and 
silver  replace  oyster  and  gold. 

621  i^*'  Read  611  but  mess  the  place  up  a 
bit.  This  could  be  effected  by  leaving  a  candv 
box  containing  a  lot  of  crinklv  brown  papers 
and  two  rum  center  bonbons  in  a  chair.  Drape 
stockings  over  the  shower  rod  and  crack  the 
washbasin. 

622  i^fej  You're  a  cute  kid  and  vou're  in 
there  fighting.  You  heard  white  is  good  and 
vou  like  those  swoops  on  the  rail  of  the  tufted 
headboards.  Those  swoops,  dearie,  are  Holh- 
wood's  version  of  the  Victorian  version  of  the 
Louis  XV  version  of  the  ancient  Greek  acan- 
thus leaf.  A-c-a-n-t-h-u-s.  Not  a-c-a-n-t-u-s. 

623  §^  You  have  a  dangerous  preference. 
Bad  taste  plus  a  desire  for  the  luxurious  can 
produce  some  very  cheap-looking  results. 
Hollvwood  Lush  is  best  when  used  to  relieve 
the  straight  lines  and  simple  surfaces  which 
predominate  in  Functional  furniture.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  consider  this  method  of  using  it 
to  avoid  that  "Laocoon  look." 

Start  by  deciding  on  a  color  plan.  Light 
modern  furniture  permits  rich  browns  which 
would  smother  mahogany,  in  carpets  or  on 
walls.  If  there's  a  man  in  vour  life,  brown, 
coupled  with  a  very  light  blue-green,  will 
please  him.  Many  people  with  your  kind  of 
taste  try  to  achieve  a  completeh'  whitewashed 
look.  Thev  buy  pickled  pine,  walnut,  or  oak, 
and  use  light  gra\s  tinged  varioush^  with  blue 
or  pink  or  salmon  for  accessories.  A  common 
custom  is  to  carry  these  almost  whites  through 


to  the  walls  and  carpets,  but  dark  neutral  tones 
such  as  putty  are  becoming  \'ery  popular. 
Watch  out  for  "swoops"  everywhere.  Try  a 
swooping  mirror  above  a  pJain  table.  Swoop- 
ing wallpaper  or  carpet  calls  for  mostly  pJain 
furniture. 

Above  all,  a\oid  cheap  items  and  clutter. 
You  should  put  all  your  eggs  into  \erv  few 
baskets.  If  \ou  haven't  manv  eggs,  save  bv  buy- 
ing only  a  few  good  things  and  you'll  auto- 
maticall)-  achieve  that  smart  "bare"  look.  And 
the  less  things  you  put  into  a  room,  the  more 
\ou  can  indulge  your  love  of  the  fancy  in  each 
item. 

631  §*3  You  will  not  buy  cheap  items,  but 
I  doubt  if  you  can  produce  a  pleasant  and 
unified  room  unaided.  Read  the  next  to  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  preceding  anahsis. 

632  ^  It's  going  to  be  very  bad  if  you  try 
to  salvage  anything  you  have  when  you  reno- 
\'ate.  You're  dealing  with  a  style  which  is  over 
your  head. 

633^^5  Don't  think  of  it  without  a  deco- 
rator to  help. 


Ruder  (385  Madison  Avenue— a  nice  outfit) 

sell   these   decorated   plate-glass    twin   coffee 

tables.  "Backgwund"  [I  quote]  "is  both  silver 

and  gold  leaf." 
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When  Hearst's  vast  agglomeration  of  medi- 
eval and  Renaissance  objects  went  on  sale  at 
Gimbel's,  people  said  it  was  the  death  knell  of 
Feudal.  This  was  not  strictly  accurate.  It  was 
more  like  an  exhumation  and  transfer  of  the 
body.  For  Feudal  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  style 
since  the  end  of  prohibition,  when  people 
came  up  out  of  cellars.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
coincidence  that  two  such  unrelated  yet  simi- 
lar things  as  a  law  and  a  decor  were  repealed 
at  the  same  time.  Or  it  may  have  been  a 
general  inclination  to  return  to  sanity.  But  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  Palm  Beach  style  of 
decorating,  developed  in  1918,  set  the  stage 
for  the  speak-easy  era.  Before  that  time 
wealthy  connoisseurs  had  forced  themselves 
into  the  furniture  of  a  period  noted  for  its  lack 
of  comfort  and  refinement.  But  not  until  then 
did  all  the  manifestations  of  the  Dark  Ages 
engulf  the  common  people  in  gloom,  dis- 
comfort, and  lawlessness.  Tlien  the  day  of 
Francois  Villon  returned,  complete  with 
cloak,  dagger,  and  furniture  to  match.  The 
town's  wits  sat  in  low  taverns  cheek  by  jowl 
with  powerful  outlaws.  Robin  Hoods  and  rob- 
bery and  Robert  Benchley  rubbed  elbows  in 
"Tony's"  and  "Jimmie's,"  surrounded  by  genu- 
ine cobwebs  and  phony  ironwork. 


eudal 


The  march  of  civilization  became  a  dis- 
orderly retreat,  its  camping  places  defiled  by  an 
insane  love  of  the  corny,  the  phony,  the  beat- 
up.  Smooth  walls  were  laboriously  roughened. 
Coarse  cloth  replaced  silk.  Even  the  art  of  the 
silversmith,  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection during  the  past  millennium,  suffered  a 
severe  setback.  It,  too,  succumbed  to  the  mad- 
ness and  produced  "hammered"  silver.  Not 
just  hammered  silver,  you  understand,  but  the 
ultimate  folly,  imitation  hammered  silver. 

Like  a  man  exhausted  by  a  fit,  the  industry 
has  lain  quiescent  for  some  time,  content  to 
produce  flat  silver  from  molds  up  to  fifty  years 
old.  Such  new  styles  as  have  been  developed 
show  signs  of  going  back  to  even  earlier 
sources  than  the  Dark  Ages  for  inspiration,  be- 
ing apparently  based  upon  the  designs  of  the 
Bronze  Age. 

And  the  furniture  industry  has  never  been 
quite  the  same,  having  rediscovered  walnut 
during  the  great  retrogression!  Certain  types 
of  manufacturing  have  never  gotten  over  this 
but  will  when  the  American  black  walnut,  a 
slow-growing  tree,  has  been  exterminated. 

By  now  you  will  have  detected  a  note  of 
prejudice  against  Feudal.  The  prejudice  is 
really  against  the  excesses  and  grotesqueries  of 
its  imitators  and  adapters.  Early  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  and  English  artisans  built 
well  and  beautifully.  This  is  especially  true  if 
due  consideration  is  given  to  the  uses  to  which 
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their  furniture  was  put  and  the  type  of  dwell- 
ing it  enriched.  The  fine  Medieval  and  Renais- 
sance objects  which  have  survived  were  used 
in  castles  and  palaces.  They  were  large  and 
ornate  because  rooms  were  huge  and  bare.  The 
accessory  colors  were  intense,  even  gaudy  and 
raw  because  glass  was  rare  and  the  rooms  were 
dark.  Broad  effects  and  coarse  finishes  were 
used  on  many  things  which  could  not  be 
viewed  closely  because  of  the  height  at  which 
they  were  placed.  Feudal  is  not  in  scale  with 
modern  living.  That  is,  unless  you  live  in  a 
modern  castle  or  in  a  large  Spanish  type  of 
home. 


day's  taste,  which  runs  to  adequate  display  of 
fine  furniture  rather  than  slavish  fidelity  to 
history,  you  have  too  much  plaster  and  poly- 
chrome. Too  many  gaudy  brocatelles  and  vel- 
vets m  red  and  green  are  not  so  favored  as  one 
or  two  splashes  of  red  or  green  against  white. 

721  ^&5  In  eomparision  to  the  person  of  the 
preceding  analysis  you  are  apt  to  have  less 
good  furniture  handled  in  a  better  or  at  least 
more  contemporary  style.  Your  home  is  pretty 
definitely  Spanish  in  architecture  and  of  the 
genuine  or  "post-Cecil-B.-DeMille"  sort. 
Saludo  muchacho.' 


711  ^Hfej  If  you  live  in  a  castle  or  a  villa,  you 
can  afford  a  competent,  modern  decorator  to 
advise  you  and  need  no  comment  from  me. 
What  do  vou  do  with  all  those  big  rooms? 

712  §*3  Like  all  aficionados  of  Feudal  who 
have  better-than-average  taste  you  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  best  substitute  for  the 
space  it  needs  is  white  (or  very  light)  paint. 
And  you  have  displayed  your  fine  carved  wood 
to  its  best  advantage  against  simple  white  walls, 
innocent  of  hammy  plaster  effects.  Since  good 
taste  encompasses  exteriors  as  well  as  interiors, 
you  are  probably  living  in  Florida  or  the  South- 
west where  a  Spanish  house  is  at  home  and  in 
seemly  surroundings,  or  in  one  of  two  other 
possibilities.  Both  of  these,  once  representing 
the  height  of  fashion,  are  now  considered 
anachronisms.  You  are  aware  of  this  opinion 
and  are  unperturbed  because  you  are  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  today's  anachronism  is  tomor- 
row's hallowed  old  landmark.  With  your  taste, 
then,  you  live  in  a  Spanish  villa,  a  Renaissance 
town  house,  or  a  secluded  Elizabethan  replica 
not  too  far  from  the  cits'.  Sit  tight,  the  servant 
problem  has  got  to  get  better  sometime. 

713  ^fe' The  traditionally  correct  handling 
of  a  Feudal  interior  has  you  in  its  grip.  For  to- 


722  §^>  One  bonheur-du-/our  will  get  you  a 
nicked  marble  mantel  if  you  are  not  still  per- 
petuating wall  colors  popular  in  the  twenties. 
Have  you  any  old-apartment-hall-tan  about  the 
house?  Any  pumpkin  yellow  with  red?  Like  a 
Shell  fining  station?  Any  dull  rose?  Your  taste 
has  atrophied.  You  haven't  changed  an  idea  or 
a  knickknack  for  years.  My,  how  the  dust  is 
gathering.  And  the  moths  are  into  the  gros 
point/ 

723^' There  are  very  few  thing  as  passe 
as  ersatz  wrought-iron  curtain  hangers.  You 
like  'em!  Shame  on  you. 

731  §^aj  You  live  in  the  old  Hollywood. 
Well,  all  right— mentally  then!  What  should 
happen  to  you  is  your  house  should  be  covered 
with  pink  stucco.  I'll  bet  it  is  too. 

Or  pumpkin  yellow,  if  you  think  that's  bet- 
ter. 

732  §*3  Must  I  be  rude  to  you  just  because 
you  bought  this  book?  Please  take  it  back  and 
try  to  get  your  money  for  it.  I  JiJce  your  home! 
Do  you  understand?  Like  it! 

733  ^^5  With  you  I  don't  mind  so  much. 
Your  place  gives  me  the  creeps. 
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It  IS  possible  to  write  a  whole  book  of  sneer- 
ing jibes  at  collectors  of  antiques.  The  method 
is  simple.  One  mentions  as  manv  different 
periods  and  modes  as  possible— associating 
with  each  one  the  more  ludicrous,  banal, 
criminal,  ostentatious,  degenerate,  intemper- 
ate, or  crude  aspects  of  the  period  when  each 
was  developed.  Relics  which  stood  the  test  of 
time  least  well  are  condemned  as  tvpical  mon- 
uments to  the  era  which  produced  them.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  antiques  and  fine  old  designs 
can  be  disposed  of  as  if  they  were  dragons 
going  up  in  smoke  at  the  pronouncement  of 
magic  words  b\-  the  Young  Prince,  e\'en  if  the 
Young  Prince  stamps  his  foot! 

"Modern"  (i.e.,  contemporar\')  designers 
and  ignorant  \okels  have  each  employed 
laughter  against  fine  but  old  things  many 
times  before,  but  fine  old  things  continue  to 
be  preserved. 

The  frustrated  and  the  ignorant  laughter 
may  be  ignored.  The  oft-repeated  and  rela- 
tively honest  accusation  that  antique  col- 
lectors arc  nouveau-riche  snobs  and  humbugs 
is  harder  to  take  and  not  so  easily  laughed  off. 
For  it  is  probabh-  true  that  manv  collectors  of 
antiques  are  less  concerned  with  beauty  than 
\\ith  the  air  of  long-established  gentility  im- 
parted by  apparent  heirlooms.  Fortunately, 
this  is  less  true  now  than  it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  when  huge  fortunes  and  col- 


lections were  being  amassed  by  \  er\-  coarse  and 
undeserving  characters.  I  am  convinced  that 
todav's  collectors  are  true  collectors,  imbued 
b\  no  impulse  baser  than  a  mild  avarice. 

There  ha\-c  alwa\s  been  collectors  and  there 
have  alwavs  been  those  who  thought  them 
silh',  but  logic  is  on  the  side  of  collectors. 

'l'he\'  have  the  ad\antage  of  "open  stock." 
As  long  as  there  are  estates  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  possibility  of  adding  a  needed  piece  is 
guaranteed. 

When  thev  buv  furniture,  thev  arc  also  mak- 
ing an  investment.  Conteinporar\-  furniture 
becomes  merely  secondhand  the  da\'  it  is  de- 
li\ered.  Liquidating  it  is  a  painful  and  eve- 
opening  experience.  Fne  cents  on  the  dollar 
ma}'  be  a  good  return  on  new  furniture,  when 
the  time  comes  to  dispose  of  it.  America's  no- 
madic, rootless  existence  thus  contributes 
hea\'il\'  to  the  demand  for  furniture  with  a 
tangible  resale  value. 

Collectors  have  the  advantage  of  flexibility. 
Starting  with  crude  countr\--made  pieces,  an 
impecunious  collector  mav  graduallv  intro- 
duce more  refined  items  without  also  intro- 
ducing a  discordant  note. 

The}'  have  the  privilege  of  contributing  to 
the  beaut\'  of  the  objects  thev  acquire.  Thev 
can  sandpaper  and  pumice  and  shellac  and 
tinker.  This  is  a  jov  which  few  collectors  deny 
themselves,  especialh'  when  \oung,  enthusi- 
astic, and  povertv-stricken. 

Another  valuable  advantage  is  individualitv. 
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One's  rooms  are  not  likely  to  be  duplicated  by 
one's  neighbor  if  they  arc  furnished  in  an- 
tiques. People  who  have  searched  for  one  chair 
to  complete  a  set  will  attest  to  this  fact! 

Most  important,  discriminating,  and  far- 
sighted  people  are  able  to  avoid  tomorrow's 
outmoded  horror  bv  not  bu\ing  today's  sen- 
sation. This  is  an  important  argument  in  the 
minds  of  collectors  old  enough  to  remember 
the  rages  which  have  died.  Art  nouveau. 
Mission,  and  Modern  (spelled  with  an  "e"  by 
its  detractors)  are  the  Alamo  rallying  cries  of 
those  who  were  once  courageous  but  ne\er  will 
be  again.  Sillv  part  of  this  is  that  all  of  these 
styles  will  be  ardenth'  collected  antiques  fift\- 
to  one  hundred  vears  from  now!  Or  ma}be 
only  ten  years  from  now! 

The  curse  of  the  deser\'mg  modern  designer 
is  that  time  keeps  marching  faster  and  faster. 
His  designs  these  davs  arc  scarcely  in  the 
factory  before  new  designs  have  supplanted 
them.  Time  was  when  Chippendale  held  forth 
for  fiftv  \-ears.  Hepplewhite  lasted  about 
twenty,  Sheraton  onh'  fifteen.  Ours  is  a  frantic 
age  when  a  designer  is  luck^■  if  he  has  time  to 
hit  the  jack  pot  before  the  place  is  pinched! 
Can  a  collector  be  blamed  for  being  a  col- 
lector? 

Especially  when  knowledge  pa\s  off  better 
than  taste?  And  it  does,  too,  in  a  wav!  It  takes 
discrimination  to  pick  good  modern  furniture; 
knowledge  of  authenticity  is  sufficient  for  an 
antiquarian.  This  is  because  (as  discussed 
under  Mellow)  the  antiques  still  extant  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  the  best  built  and 
most  attractively  designed.  If  they  hadn't 
been,  they'd  ha\e  collapsed  or  ha\e  been 
chopped  up  by  now! 

And  now,  if  you're  ashamed  of  \ourself  for 
having  picked  the  easy  way  out,  \  ou  may  turn 
to  Functional  and  decide  to  be  brave  and  new 
world!  If  not,  ^■ou  may  take  pride  in  ha\ing 
elected  as  your  choice  the  designer  conceded 
by  most  experts  to  be  the  opposite  number  to 
Rembrandt.  The  period  selected  to  represent 
Patrician  is  the  one  in  which  Chippendale 
dominated  the  scene. 

If  you  like  it  \ou'll  want  to  know  all  about 
Hepplewhite   and   Sheraton.    These   two    de- 


signers may  be  lumped  with  Chippendale  in 
the  Georgian  category,  but  your  taste  indi- 
cates that  ^•ou'd  like  Queen  Anne  and  also  the 
period  which  followed  Georgian.  It  is  called 
Biedermeier,  Empire,  Regency,  or  Federal,  de- 
pending on  whether  it  was  produced  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  or  America.  (See 
Empire.)  There  was  a  French  counterpart  to 
Georgian  too.  Look  into  all  of  them  before 
\ou  settle.  Most  of  them  blend  well  but  \ou 
might  want  to  keep  your  room  pure. 

811  ^fej  You  and  211  and  1011  arc  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  the  author  chooses  to  be  cast 
awa\'  in  Paris,  or  London,  or  New  York.  You 
didn't  need  to  go  through  all  this  effort  to  be 
told  what  your  taste  is.  Unless  you  have  a 
deep-seated  infcriorit\'  complex  vou  are  a  very 
happ\-  and  \er\'  charming  person.  You  know 
all  the  answers.  It  is  easv  to  visualize  vou  in 
your  town  house  done  in  faultless  Georgian  or 
your  eountr\'  place  in  very  Early  American.  If 
\ou  don't  see  \ourself  in  these  surroundings  at 
present,  just  relax;  \ou  will.  You  are  mature 
and  mellow  like  the  patina  on  the  objects  you 
have  surrounded  \ourself  with.  Depending  on 
\our  sex,  \ou  resemble  the  men  in  the  \\hiskv 
advertisements  or  the  ladies  who  were  im- 
mortalizxd  b\'  Gainsborough.  You  inherited 
\our  taste  but  probably  made  its  indulgence 
possible  by  \our  own  efforts.  Or,  just  possibly, 
\ou  inherited  \our  monc\-.  In  that  case,  ^■ou 
deser\'e  even  more  credit  for  developing  such 
good  taste.  Nos  fcJicitations! 

812  ^fe-' Read  the  paragraph  above  for  a 
prett}'  accurate  appraisal  of  your  taste.  But 
take  off  a  few  demerits  for  a  certain  slightly 
unfortunate  juxtaposition  of  periods.  This  will 
not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  two  or  three 
Earh'  American  styles  in  one  room  (more  and 
more  acceptable),  but  a  tendcnc\-  to  place 
\'ictonan  objects  on  a  Chippendale  table. 
You're  pretty  apt  to  favor  Oriental  rugs.  You 
haven't  vet  adopted  the  surprisingly  modern 
colors  of  old  Williamsburg.  The  furniture  \ou 
own  IS  remarkably  good,  but  discriminating 
moderns  might  feel  a  slight  fustiness  about 
\our  wallpaper. 
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813  ^-fe^  There's  not  much  use  in  raising  a 
warning  finger  at  you.  And  I  don't  wish  to. 
But  vou've  come  this  far  so  you  must  be  inter- 
ested in  \our  taste  standing  even  though  you'll 
probablv  do  nothing  about  it.  I  don't  think  I 
would  either,  if  I  were  in  your  position.  You 
own  loveh'  American  antiques.  They  are  a 
great  source  of  joy  to  you— a  joy  which  would 
not  be  enlarged  b}'  giving  them  what  today's 
dictum  regards  as  the  most  effective  back- 
ground. If  \ou  can  keep  the  mold  out  of  their 
present  background  for  a  few  more  years,  it 
ma\  become  an  antique  itself!  I  refer  to  all  the 
non-antique  adjuncts  to  the  general  decor— 
the  red  brick  and  unsmart  fireplace  which 
draws  so  well;  the  non-colonial  staircase  or  the 
obsolete  but  by-no-means-antique  side  lights 
on  the  wall.  These  things  date  you  as  an  early 
collector  of  Americana  who  is  still  early. 

821  (>&^  You  couldn't  have  chosen  furniture 
mor'c  intelligenth',  considering  your  poor  basic 
taste  and  excellent  sense  of  awareness.  Your 
interest  in  decorati\e  matters  will  help  to 
make  \ou  an  expert  in  about  three  books  and 
a  dozen  trips  to  a  reliable  dealer.  Or  almost  an 
expert.  You'll  probabh-  be  inclined  to  mix 
Federal  with  Georgian  and  can  be  trusted  to 
do  it  discreetlv.  And  I  think  vou'll  fill  out  the 
collection  with  Safe  of  the  better  sort.  You 
don't  need  advice  on  the  things  to  buv,  but 
\ou  will  do  v\'ell  to  stud\-  the  arrangement  of 
the  items  carefulh'.  You  will  be  apt  to  choose 
excellent  wallpapers  and  put  them  in  the 
wrong  rooms.  Caution:  you're  clever,  but  not 
instinctivclv  right. 

822  (>&.•  It's  likely  that  you  chose  many  ob- 
jects of  the  Mellow  school  of  thought.  And 
as  a  probable  corollary,  your  home  is  some- 
thing of  a  hodgepodge.  This  is  not  a  thing 
which  should  disturb  \ou.  Probably  999  out  of 
1,000  homes  in  America  are.  Yours  is  still  'wa\' 
abo\e  a\'erage  because  vou  have  a  few  lovely 
things  which  stand  out  and  steal  the  scene. 
There's  enough  interest  in  a  home  like  yours 
to  offset  quite  a  bit  of  confusion. 


825  (Z-ftj  Your  rooms  are  almost  the  ultimate 


in   cluttered  incongruity. 


But  there's  a  great 


deal  of  charm  in  an  antique  shop!  Try  to  avoid 
buying  modern  things  at  all.  You'll  do  some 
pretty  sad  things  to  ^'0ur  classic  pieces  if  vou 
do.  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  sa\-  there's  a 
Kewpie  doll  on  your  mantel,  but  some  of  your 
picture  frames  hold  mightv  bad  reproductions. 

831  §*j  Your  bad  basic  decisions  will  be  no 
great  handicap  to  \ou  since  vour  field,  an- 
tiques, is  one  in  which  knowledge  pays  off  as 
well  as  taste.  You'll  be  successful  at  decorating 
if  you  take  full  advantage  of  your  sophisti- 
cation and  your  inclination  to  great,  classic 
furniture.  A  tendency  you  must  guard  against, 
however,  will  be  toward  overdoing  vour  room. 
^Vatch  out  for  too  many  cretonnes,  elaborate 
curtains,  and  fancy  wallpapers.  You'll  have 
good  ones  but  they  may  not  be  too  happy  with 
each  other. 
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832  §*j  Any  attempt  to  pass 
upon  the  skill  with  which  \ou'd  do  a  room  is 
hca\ily  dependent  upon  how  consistently  \'0u 
picked  vour  furniture.  If  you  chose  Patrician 
at  least  eight  times  and  selected  very  few  vary- 
ing forms,  \'ou'll  hardh'  go  wrong.  Tlie  preced- 
ing anahsis  applies,  in  the  main,  to  you. 

833  ^&5  Main  thing  for  vou  to  do  is  make 
sure  you  know  your  antiques  and  their  acces- 
sories. That's  the  last  and  best  resort  for  peo- 
ple who  ha\'e  very  little  natural  taste. 


This  rather  ugh'  sofa  is  the  one  which  should 

JogicaUy  have  been  used  as  the  Patrician  sofa. 

Persona/  prejudice  won  out  over  logic.  Your 

forgi\'cness,  please.^ 
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Regardless  of  present-day  prejudices,  eareful 
students  of  French  furniture  design  must  ad- 
mit that  it  represents  the  utmost  m  luxury, 
extra\'agancc,  super-sophistication,  and  artistic 
elaboration.  Every  worth-while  curve  which 
still  exists  in  the  best  of  today's  traditional 
furniture  ma\'  be  found  in  its  most  refined 
form  in  that  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  Chip- 
pendale himself  derived  hea\'ilv  from  French 
stvlists  and  could  do  nothing  more  than  select 
and  simphfv  their  overopulent  designs.  That 
Chippendale  (and  Hepplewhite  and  Shera- 
ton) was  preferred  in  England  is  less  a  tribute 
to  his  skill  than  a  statement  of  the  relatively 
ascetic  and  male  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  Colonial  America,  further  simplifications 
indicate  a  culture  once  more  remo\'ed  from  the 
original  French,  and  possibly  that  much  more 
virile.  Tlie  essential  grace  remains,  stripped  of 
the  gilt  and  the  hand  decorations. 

Monarchial  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  the 
taste  of  a  spoiled,  extravagant,  rich,  and  cul- 
tured kept  \\'oman,  such  as  Pompadour.  It  is 
not  remarkable  that  disrespectful  persons  with 
a  distaste  for  the  sham,  the  useless,  and  the 
wasteful,  call  it  "keptive  furniture." 

At  its  best,  Monarchial  is  usually  the  choice 
of  a  cultured  woman.  At  its  worst,  it  reflects 
the  sort  of  situation  where  Papa,  flush  with 
dough  (not  money),  and  not  knowing  a  Louis 
from  a  pfui  savs,  "Look  Mamma,  what  it  costs 
I  don't  care;  the  place  should  look  classy." 

The  relative  disrepute  into  which  Monar- 
chial has  fallen  mav  be  an  evidence  of  the  pro- 


letarian reform  or  it  may  be  a  re\'olt  against 
v\'omen,  but  it  is  probably  the  solid  and  essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon  core  of  the  American  char- 
acter speaking.  And  the  fact  is  that  Monarchial 
IS  found  chiefly  in  two  kinds  of  homes:  the 
most  refined  and  the  most  vulgarly  ostenta- 
tious. Traditional  furniture  derived  from 
"Monarchial"  sources  is  almost  always  abys- 
mally bad.  This  cannot  be  said  of  furniture 
copied  from  English  forms.  Tire  latter  pervades 
the  entire  American  scene  and  is  usually  pretty 
good. 

Tliere  was  a  time,  not  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  the  full-blown  French  was  considered 
almost  the  onlv  thing  possible  in  a  salon  (par- 
lor to  me).  Todav  it  is  not  popular.  I  consider 
this  a  little  unfortunate  because  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful. A  happy  compromise  which  seems  less 
offensive  to  the  rugged  American  of  today  is 
French  Provincial— the  Monarchial  counter- 
part of  our  Mellow.  Harder  to  get  than  the 
latter,  more  expensive,  and  much  less  easily 
handled  by  a  person  lacking  in  soigne,  it  has 
never  become  one  of  the  best-known  American 
decorative  manners.  But  it  has  great  charm  and 
a  pleasant  blend  of  grace  and  honesty. 

Lovers  of  Monarchial  may  follow  their  in- 
clination from  chaste  through  opulent  to 
chaste  by  referring  to  this  list: 
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Provincial,    graceful    but    down-to-earth    and 

simple. 
Louis  XIV,  expensive,  iorthright,  and  heavy. 
Louis  XV,  expensive  and  flossy  as  hell. 
Louis  XVJ,  classic  and  more  refined. 

gii  §^fe--  Your  living  room  is  gracious,  femi- 
nine, lovclv.  It  is  a  composite  of  the  milder, 
purer  forms  of  Louis  XIV  (some  of  the  walls 
arc  paneled  oak  or  walnut)  and  the  simpler 
\aricties  of  Louis  XV  furniture.  Chinoiseries 
rather  than  singerics  please  you,  and  well- 
chosen  Chinese  objects  speak  well  of  Pompa- 
dour's financial  and  cultural  mtcrests  in  the 
Orient.  Soft  gravs  ranging  from  puttv  to  oyster 
arc  much  m  evidence,  and  delicate  greens  and 
iirquoisc.  Some  Chinese  wallpaper  may  be 
present.  Soft  Aubusson  covers  the  floor.  Pic- 
tures arc  few  but  excellent,  tending  to  blend 
dclicatch'  with  the  decor.  'rhc\-  arc  mosth 
modern  in  old  frames.  Marie  Laurcncin,  Raoul 
Duf\'.  and  Utrillo  arc  probably  represented.  No 
Cauguin  or  \'an  Gogh.  Your  taste  will  be  ac- 


i'iie  inodeni  A/onarcliiaJ  reproduction  in  tJic 
lush  nianiier  (near-Borax),  versus  the  modern 
Pro\-mcial  reproduction.  Both  came  from  the 
same  store  which  would  rather  sell  vou  the 
Provmcial.  (I  hope.) 


corded  honor  as  long  as  the  Trianon  exists  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  ultimate  in  grace. 

If  you  are  a  man  you  have  chosen  Louis 
XIV,  or,  more  probablv.  Provincial. 

912  ^^j  Some  of  the  things  you  chose  when 
you  planned  \our  home  have  fallen  into  dis- 
favor more  rapidlv  than  others.  Tliere's  little 
you  can  do  about  the  parquet  floor,  except 
cover  it.  You  might  use  a  fabric  less  historically 
accurate  when  }0u  recover  the  furniture.  Bro- 
cades, moires,  and  tafTetas,  especiallv  those 
with  highly  decorative  designs,  are  regarded  as 
gauche  today.  It  was  a  fine  room,  but  it  needs 
simplification  to  meet  todav's  standards. 

gi5  ^fej  Get  rid  of  the  tapestries.  I  wouldn't 
throw  them  out,  because  thev'll  be  popular 
again.  Just  now  thcv're  not.  People  react  vio- 
lently against  them,  but  the  sort  of  guests  you 
ha\e  would  never  admit  it.  Next,  if  vou  are 
rcalh'  anxious  to  have  a  decor  in  keeping  with 
the  times,  cover  up  the  chaise-caning.  This  is 
\er\ ,  very  bad  today.  All  right,  fashion  is  a  silly 
thing,  but  don't  blame  me.  I  didn't  invent  it; 
I'm  just  reporting!  Now  take  the  Chinese  por- 
traits and  scrolls  out  of  their  black  frames  and 
reframe  them  with  bamboo.  If  you  want  to 
salvage  a  collection  of  really  good  furniture  you 
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might  reupholster  in  simpler  fabrics  and  have 
the  wood  refinished  "natural."  A  much  cheaper 
and  quicker  way  to  achieve  that  present-day 
look  would  be  to  use  white  paint  on  the  wood. 
This  is  not  urged,  especially  if  the  furniture  is 
antique.  It  is  simply  an  expedient  which  each 
generation  has  used  to  ameliorate  the  furniture 
of  its  parents  or  grandparents.  The  following 
generation  laboriously  removes  the  paint. 

921  §*j  You'd  be  all  for  that  white  paint 
idea.  (See  above.)  You're  smart  and  up  to  date. 
You'll  buy  Monarchial  (in  its  Provincial  form) 
in  light  grav  or  white,  or,  if  you  fall  heir  to  it, 
you'll  paint  it.  Your  shortcomings,  if  any,  will 
probably  be  in  the  direction  of  too  much  mod- 
ernization.  If  \ou  lean  toward  Directoire  or 


7"his  is  bow  modern  decorators  tie  iMonarchiaJ 
in  with  Functional.  Louis  XV  st}Je  mirror- 
modern  lamp.  It's  a  strain,  but  a  decorator  can 
always  manage. 


Empire  you'll  go  too  far  with  the  black  and 
white  and  red  and  blue. 

922  ^&3  Try  to  confine  yourself  to  pretty  au- 
thentic forms.  Without  a  great  deal  of  study 
you'll  do  badly  if  you  merely  try  to  capture  the 
spirit  of  the  Monarchial  style.  You'll  be  safer 
if  you  pick  one  of  the  recognized  French 
periods  and  stick  to  it.  Go  easy  on  the  fancy 
fabrics,  though. 

923  ^&3  In  the  introduction  to  this  series  I 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
French  rooms  with  very  few  in-betweens.  Your 
French  room  will  almost  surely  be  bad.  To 
raise  it  to  mediocrity,  stick  to  one  period  as 
outlined  in  the  interior  decorating  books.  Or 
give  the  style  up  in  favor  of  something  less  apt 
to  go  sour  on  \ou. 

931  ^*j  I  think  you'll  do  well  with  French. 
It  will  be  a  French  such  as  Marie  Antoinette 
never  dreamed  of,  but  it  will  be  an  acceptable 
modern  version.  Too  florid  for  many  people's 
taste,  however. 

932  tpfej  You  like  things  rich  but  vou  haven't 
the  taste  to  get  away  with  it.  Call  in  a  decora- 
tor. You  do  deserve  a  word  of  praise  for  picking 
a  style  and  sticking  to  it,  but  vou'll  produce  a 
French  libertine's  dream  if  you're  let  loose  in 
a  Monarchial  showroom. 

933  §►&>  Monarchial  is  a  style  which  was  de- 
\'elopcd  for  luxurv-loving  queens.  You  may  be 
luxury  loving  but  you're  not  a  queen.  Further- 
more, to  be  blunt,  you  haven't  a  queen's  taste. 
In  your  innocence  ^•ou'll  make  a  logical,  but 
critical,  mistake— and  lots  of  minor  ones.  First, 
\ou'll  feci  that  the  height  of  taste  is  matctiing 
sets  of  furniture  or  suites.  These  were  once  not 
only  acceptable  but  the  thing.  Ridiculous  as  it 
may  seem,  they  are  now  only  a  thing.  Since  the 
antique  craze  bit  America  fifty  to  seventy-five 
years  ago,  suites  have  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
probably  new  and  therefore  vulgar.  (Antiques 
ha\e  a  way  of  getting  broken  up;  sets  are  hard 
to  find.)  There's  nothing  wrong  with  a  set;  it 
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appeals  to  one's  instinetive  love  of  order;  it's  The  minor  mistakes  will  add  up  to  another 

logical.  And  God  knows  a  new  thing  should  be  critical  one— \ou'll  buv  cheap  accessories  and 

more  valuable  than  an  old  thing.  But  there's  \ou'll  add  dolls  won  at  carnivals  because  you 

no  logic  in  a  trend.  And  at  present  the  trend  can't  resist  anythmg  fancy, 
set  b\-  the  antique  lovers  is  toward  individual  On  the  personal  side  vou  are  entirely  too  old 

pieces.  .  to  dye  your  hair  bright  red. 
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Before  1  -cSq  there  had  been  free  iiitercluinge 
of  ideas  Ixtween  eountries  in  tlie  matter  of 
furniture  design.  But  sc\eral  countries  had 
e\ol\ed  \er\-  distinetive  stvles  of  their  own. 

riic  Revolution  focused  the  eves  of  the 
world  upon  France.  The  first  modern  rebellion 
of  the  common  man  was  under  wav  and  the 
scene  had  shifted  from  America.  Anything 
French  became  intenseh'  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large  m  the  same  way  that  Russia's 
doings  loom  nnportantlv  todav.  The  furniture 
which  I'lance  produced  in  the  next  thirtv  rears 
was  the  criterion  for  the  enilized  world.  Two 
periods  are  easilv  recognized:  Directoirc 
(1789-1804)  and  Empire  (1804-15). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  parallelism  of 
history  and  design  as  the\  repeat  themsehes. 
Let  us  consider  the  lush  davs  of  the  Louis  as 
comparable  to  the  excesses  of  the  Ga\'  Nine- 
tics  (which  rcallv  ended  in  1914  with  World 
War  I).  Both  scenes  were  plaved  against  vcr\ 
rich  backgrounds  in  a  peaceful  world. 

The  Re\()lutioii  and  World  War  I  each 
ushered  in  a  period  when  furniture  w as  stripped 
of  non-essentials  and  "streamlined." 
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The  Napoleonic  era  (Empire  period)  re- 
established the  frills  lost  in  the  Re\olution. 

^^'lll  the  parallel  go  further?  Can  World 
War  II  be  compared  to  the  Directoirc  period? 
\\'ill  tomorrow's  furniture  be  fanc\— like  Em- 
pire? It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  trend  in 
that  direction. 

Empire  was  chosen  to  represent  the  classic 
st\lcs  which  Directoirc  and  Empire  engen- 
dered throughout  the  world:  Regciie\  m  Eng- 
land, Biedermeier  111  Germain,  I'ederal  m 
America.  Directoirc  (similar  but  plainer)  is 
not  shown. 

Decorators  in  America  ha\'C  just  concluded 
the  Empire  revival  but  it  is  still  \er\-  high  stvle. 
Like  Georgian  and  French  Monarchial  stvles, 
it  seems  destined  to  inspire  designers  of  Safe 
contemporar\'  pieces  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

1011  t^fe-"  Most  fashionable  use  for  Empire 
(or  Directoirc)  today  is  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  a  modern  room.  The  results  cannot  be  too 
highlv  praised.  The  adroit  use  of  rare  and  con- 
trasting woods  was  one  of  the  methods  bv 
which  Directoirc  designers  solved  the  problem 
of  making  relati\ely  simple  furniture  without 
falling  into  the  error  of  monotonv.  The\  used 
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mahoganx,  Amboina.  and  fruit  woods  m 
same  pieces.  Good  modern  designers  some- 
times drop  their  iconoclastic  attitude  and  per- 
mit contrasts  to  creep  m.  When  tlie\-  don't,  it 
is  possible  to  mix  light  modern  pieces  with  dark 
old  ones  to  gi\e  character  to  a  room.  Empire 
draperies,  first  used  to  simulate  the  interior  of 
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a  Roman  tent;  large  American  Federal  eagles 
in  gilt;  classic  patterns  on  the  floor;  neoclassic 
columns  and  motifs,  when  blended  with  Func- 
tional, seem  to  have  been  designed  today, 
rather  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
This  is  the  sort  of  taste  you  have.  It  is  excel- 
lent. 

ioi2§^The  precedmg  paragraph  applies 
to  you  but  you  will  not  bring  off  a  modern 
Directoire  room  quite  so  well.  The  pieces  used 
in  the  test  to  illustrate  Empire  were  chosen  for 
their  unmistakable  Empire  stamp.  They  are 
too  fancy  for  today's  trend.  Tliey  may  be  too 
fancy  for  you,  too,  but  you  couJd  be  guilty  of 
using  them.  You'd  be  mighty  safe  and  you'd 
have  a  verv  expensive  room  but  number  ion's 
room  will  be  more  daring  and  better  (for  to- 
day). You  are  still  (for  my  money)  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  fastidious  types  represented 
in  these  analyses. 


1013  §*>  For  a  person  with  poor  sophistica- 
tion you  picked  exceedingly  well.  This  puts 
you  several  notches  above  others  in  your  taste 
bracket  who  selected  other  furniture.  Be  very 
careful  when  you  decorate.  One  can  be  well 
within  the  "rules"  for  Empire  decor  and  still 
emerge  from  the  wallpaper  litter  and  the  paint 
pots  with  a  room  that  looks  like  a  1935  night 
club.  Too  much  black  and  white  and  red  and 
blue  do  not  constitute  an  Empire  room.  And 
broad  stripes  are  traditional  but  becoming 
passe.  If  your  furniture  is  heavy  with  brass, 
use  a  light  hand  on  the  decor.  Wallpaper 
friezes  are  coming  back.  You'd  do  well  to  con- 
sider them,  but  a  classic  wallpaper  is  better 
with  Directoire  than  with  Empire.  The  latter 
provides  practically  all  the  decoration  a  room 
needs! 

1021  §*>  No  question  about  your  sophistica- 
tion. But  by  an  odd  contradiction  your  sense 


From  antiques  like  this  and  on  the  opposite 
page  the  Empire  designers  derived  part  of  their 


classic  inspiration.  Note  anima/s  on  headboard 
and  ungulate  ieet  and  legs. 
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of  design  and  balance  is  bad.  Get  help  with  the 
placing  of  the  furniture.  Read  the  preceding 
paragraphs! 

1022  §*>  Did  you  know  that  the  most  used 
colors  in  Empire  rooms  were  brilliant  yellow, 
bright  blue,  royal  purple,  emerald  green,  and 
burgundy?  Do  you  cringe  a  little?  Good!  I 
mentioned  them  so  you  wouldn't  feel  too  sure 
of  yourself  when  you  started  to  do  an  Empire 
room  right  out  of  a  book!  Better  go  and  JooJc 
at  an  Empire  room  as  reconstructed  by  today's 
less  ebullient  decorators.  Lots  of  modifications 
are  necessary  to  do  such  a  room  for  today's 
taste.  You  haven't  the  ability  to  do  it  yourself. 

1025  §^5  The  outlook  is  not  too  good. 
You've  a  little  less  taste  than  1022,  above.  I'm 
afraid  you'll  be  satisfied  if  a  chair  has  a  lyre  in 
its  back.  Modern  chairs  with  lyres  are  getting 
pretty  corny.  I'd  read  the  paragraph  directed  at 
1011  and  try  to  achieve  a  modern  Directoire 
room.  But  not  without  a  decorating  magazine 
at  hand! 

1031  §^5  Yours  is  a  rather  remarkable  cate- 
gory. It's  hard  to  conceive  of  great  sophistica- 
tion and  a  choice  of  Empire  going  hand  in 
hand  with  such  bad  basic  taste.  You  live.m  a 
big  city,  read  the  best  books,  and  go  to  the  best 
plays  and  exhibitions.  You  are  in  a  class  with  a 
musician  who  reads  music  well,  but  when  he 
plays,  player-piano  music  comes  out. 

1032  ^^j  Don't  buy  any  tables  which  look 
like  big  drums.  Watch  out  for  a  tendency  to- 
ward cheap  tole  and  reproduction  chairs  which 
bear  arrows  crossed  in  the  backs.  No  black-and- 
white  linoleum  radiating  from  the  center  of 
the  room,  please!  Step  into  the  foyer  of  any 
apartment  building  erected  between  1930  and 
1940.  See  what  we  mean?  Looks  like  an  apart- 
ment-house foyer,  doesn't  it?  y\nd  aren't  you 


Reproduction  oi  an  armchair  used  by  Queen 

Hetep-Heres,  mother  of  Cheops,  4,946  years 

ago.  This  and  the  illustration  opposite  from 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


tired  of  it?  If  you  are,  you  may  advance  your- 
self several  paragraphs. 

1033  ^fe?  Did  you  pick  any  Borax  along  with 
your  Empire?  Confuse  the  two?  There's  a  dan- 
gerous line  between  the  most  ornate  of  the 
Empire  (like  the  secretary,  for  example)  and 
the  worst  of  modern  Borax.  Most  of  the  Em- 
pire and  Directoire  lovers  made  their  selections 
with  reservations,  wishing  their  vote  to  be  cast 
for  the  style,  but  deploring  some  of  my  exam- 
ples. I'll  bet  you  loved  every  one  you  picked! 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  fancy.  Good 
materials  and  good  workmanship  please  dis- 
criminating people.  The  latter  are  never,  never, 
never  impressed  by  too  apparent  elegance. 
Your  taste  is  very  bad.  This  fact  is  not  particu- 
larly ameliorated  by  your  choice  of  a  classic 
style.  I  don't  believe  for  one  minute  that  you 
knew  it  was  classic! 
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Have  you  ever  read  one  of  those  books  on 
"How  I  Collected  My  Lovely  Old  Things"? 
Have  you  thrilled  as  the  author  (probably  a 
Hokinson  type)  confessed  to  the  barefaced 
swindle  of  a  dealer  who  didn't  quite  know  what 
he  was  selling?  Have  you  ever  committed  such 
a  swindle?  If  so,  you  are  an  addict  of  the  Mel- 
low (or  the  Patrician— closely  allied  but  more 
expensive,  as  you  have  noticed).  And  you  are 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  antiques  are  unique 
among  commodities  in  that  they  don't  depre- 
ciate in  value  as  you  use  them.  That's  advan- 
tage number  one. 

That  your  collection  is  flexible,  permitting 
the  selling  or  trading  of  pieces  that  don't  fit  in 
favor  of  ones  that  do,  is  advantage  number 
two. 

The  third  advantage  is  that  vou're  really  in 
love  with  the  things  vou  own.  The  world  you 
choose  to  live  in  is  mellow  and  friendly. 
There's  no  hard  glitter,  no  sharp  conflict  of 
patterns,  no  unfamiliar  color  schemes,  no 
never-before-experienced  surfaces.  There's  no 
glitter— but  there's  a  warm  glow  where  the  fire- 
light loses  itself  in  the  beautiful  complexities 
of  well-worn  but  well-cared-for  native  wood. 
And  a  soft  twinkle  where  candlelight  dances  in 
the  friendly  Sandwich  glass.  Your  world  is 
small  and  low-ccilinged  and  snug,  like  the 
cabin  of  a  vawl  at  anchor  within  sight  of  Town 
Wharf  in  Manchester  harbor. 

llic  kindly  things  vou  own  weren't  bought 
in  two  davs'  frenzied  shopping,  lliev  settled 
into  their  places,  one  by  one,  with  a  sigh  of 
pleasure  as  they  were  rescued  from  the  clutches 


of  roadside  dealers  or  unappreciativc  heirs. 
There's  a  pleasant  association  connected  with 
each  one.  This  one  pleased  Great-grandmother 
as  a  bride  and  no  one  ever  had  the  heart  to 
treat  it  badly  or  discard  it.  So  it  was  well  loved 
through  the  years  and  shows  it.  That  one  still 
gnes  off  the  remembered  fragrance  of  autumn 
leaves  burning  in  the  still  haze  of  the  October 
da\-  long  ago  when  you  found  it  squatting  un- 
happily on  a  country  dealer's  lawn.  The  little 
depression  in  the  middle  of  the  Windsor's 
comb  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  bad  spot 
that  needed  more  sandpaper.  Some  other  per- 
son's grandmother  loved  this  chair  but  it's  part 
of  you  now  because  you  added  your  love  and 
elbow  grease. 

Tliat's  the  way  you  feel  about  old  things. 

You're  very  fortunate  in  your  choice  of  real 
Early  American  furniture.  But  vou're  even 
luckier  if  you  have  enough  to  fill  out  so  much 
as  a  room  full  of  authentic  items.  One  of  the 
disadvantages  to  vour  sort  of  taste  is  that  the 
finer  items  are  off  the  market.  They've  been 
collected.  The  ignorant  dealers  and  impecuni- 
ous old  ladies  don't  exist  any  more.  Beginners 
are  forced  to  buv  things  a  dealer  wouldn't  have 
had  in  his  shop  twentv-five  vears  ago.  Chairs 
which  began  life  heavily  painted  and  decorated 
are  scraped  to  reveal  a  miscellanv  of  woods. 
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And  patina  is  hardly  the  word  to  use  for  an 
erstwhile  cobbler's  beneh  pitted  and  searred 
bv  less  romantic  instrunients  than  Grandpa's 
babv  feet  and  tov  ax!  Especially  if  the  refinish- 
ing  has  been  limited  to  the  usual  three  heavy 
coats  of  orange  shellac  without  benefit  of  oil 
and  pumice. 

Scarcity  is  one  limitation;  there  are  others. 
Discomfort,  for  instance.  This  is  an  effete  age, 
and  Great-grandmother's  was  not.  Her  furni- 
ture has  charm  today.  But  its  function,  like  a 
cat's,  is  to  make  a  house  look  cozy.  It  doesn't 
help  to  make  it  cozy.  For  every  chair  which 
stands  in  an  Earh'  American  luing  room  there 
should  be  one  you  can  sit  in.  Every  corner  cup- 
board (once  useful)  can  now  be  duplicated  by 
practical  cupboards  in  the  kitchen  to  hold  the 
dishes.  Spinning  wheels  arc  silly.  And  you  fall 
o\'cr  them.  Great-grandmother's  beds  were 
made  for  midgets  onlv  and  must  be  rebuilt. 
And  all  of  the  furniture  squeaks  and  groans. 
Yes,  it  does.  Don't  tell  me.  I've  owned  it.  I 
ha\e  procured  it  in  the  da\s  when  you  could 
still  rob  a  dealer.  I  even  learned  the  antique 
lover's  classic  reph  to  disparagers:  "It'll  never 
break  if  it  squeaks."  I  used  this  reply  until  I 
was  cominced  otherwise. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  appropriateness 
or  congruitv.  Earh'  American  (or  an\-  peasant 
furniture )  looks  out  of  place  in  a  modern  cit\ 
apartment.  And  modern  city  dwellers  look  out 
of  place  in  a  peasant  room.  You  have  to  li\e 
and  dress  down  to  homey  old  furniture.  You 
don't  think  so?  Then  whv  are  you  wearing  that 
dirndl?  Or  that  tweed  with  the  burs  woven  in? 

nil  ^^j  You've  been  reading  E.  B.  White 
and  Louis  Bromfield.  And  now  vou'\c  bought 
yourself  a  hundred  acres  of  run-down  land  with 
an  old  farmhouse. 

Or  ma\be  it  all  started  because  \ou  dis- 
eo\ered  \ou  like  a  pipe  or  wear  a  culotte  well. 

Or  (possibly)  vou'xe  been  out  there  in  Pleas- 
ant X^illey  all  the  time. 

In  any  case,  1  dare  \ou  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  not : 

(a)   once  Ii\'cd  in  the  big  city 

(h)    iihvaxs  worked  there 

(c)   maintained  a  town  house.  ,    ' 


It's  out  of  character  for  you  to  be  rustic,  and 
explained  only  by  one  of  the  guesses  ventured 
above.  Your  taste  is  too  exquisite  to  be  in- 
hibited by  the  limited  color  schemes  and  un- 
imaginative decor  of  "ye  olde  homestead."  You 
don't  need  to  be  told  that  apple  green  and 
white  ruffles  are  lo\'ely  with  maple,  or  that  red 
curtains  are  charming  in  the  kitchen.  You've 
done  some  daring  things  like  lining  closets 
with  old  box  paper.  Could  be  }'Ou've  a  cigar- 
store  Indian,  a  harness  maker's  wooden  horse, 
or  a  cast-iron  deer  on  the  premises.  I'll  bet 
there's  one  room  with  a  floor-width  rag  carpet. 
But  I'll  also  bet  there's  an  Empire  drawing 
room  in  your  life! 

1112  §^5  You've  had  \our  treasures  quite  a 
while  and  probably  are  living  with  them  now 
in  some  smart  suburb.  They're  just  as  smart  as 
the  suburb,  too,  because  your  basic  taste  is 
excellent.  You've  used  almost  faultless  discrim- 
ination in  assembling  your  furniture.  Where 
necessary  for  comfort,  there's  a  conventional 
modern  touch.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
sofa,  the  inspired  selection  of  the  right  cretonne 
quarrels  with  tradition  and  makes  the  room. 
Your  lampshades  are  more  chic  than  their 
Sandwich  bases.  Your  floors  are  wide  planked 
with  natural  or  spatter  finish  and  embellished 
with  swell  hooked  rugs  and  shrewdly  selected 
carpet.  Missing  from  your  home  is  the  devastat- 
ing final  decorator's  touch:  the  enormous  pink 
bow  on  the  curtains;  the  giant  mural-size  pho- 
tostat of  a  Currier  &  Ives  print;  the  broad 
gestures  intended  to  sa\ :  "Look,  we're  quaint 
as  hell  but  it's  really  all  a  lark."  It's  just  as  well, 
because  you  have  a  home  to  li\c  in  and  cnjo}', 
a  home  blessed  with  the  comfort  of  familiar 
anonxinitw  Into  it  the  stranger  steps  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  he  is  likeh'  to  feel  awa\'  from 
his  own  home— perhaps  more.  As  a  favor  to  mc, 
v\ill  \ou  provide  him  with  a  decent  bed? 

1113  5&5  Your  house  is  settled.  It's  doubtful 
if  you'll  make  an\-  drastic  changes  to  modify 
its  ageless  charm.  You've  lived  outside  the 
big  city  inan\'  years— possibh'  always.  Most 
likely  \  ou're  on  the  better  side  of  the  tracks  in 
a  large  town.  Your  home  docs  not  have  flash. 
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This  is  not  remarkable  for  one  so  mature.  A 
home  with  "flash"  would  ill  become  you  and 
you  know  it.  It's  been  years  since  you  felt  the 
necessity  of  impressing  anyone  with  your 
cleverness  or  your  taste.  But  you  have  both— 
too  much  of  both  to  flourish  them  about.  Your 
things  arc  well  chosen,  badly  organized,  and 
displayed.  There's  a  surprisingly  irrelevant  chair 
by  the  window  overlooking  the  garden.  But 
the  garden  is  a  very,  very  charming  one. 

1121  §^5  You've  been  around  a  lot.  You've 
read  lots  of  books  on  decorating.  You're  tal- 
ented; you're  smart,  and  you  know  good  things. 
But  vour  gift  for  organization  is  lacking.  Here's 
a  compromise:  you  buy  the  furniture,  let  some- 
one else  help  you  with  the  arrangement  and 
the  color  schemes  and  (especially)  the  picture 
hanging.  The  result  will  have  the  charm  you 
want.  It's  a  little  surprising  to  find  one  as 
sophisticated  as  you  mixed  up  with  the  quaint; 
Georgian  would  seem  more  to  your  taste  and 
slightly  easier  to  deal  with.  It's  easier  to  find, 
too,  and  vou  can  afford  it.  It  would  be  even 


MeJJow,  as  a  state  ot  mind,  transcends  time  or 
place.  This  Victorian  Boston  rocker  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  Windsor  chairs.  (The  rocker  is 
a  relatively  Jate  invention.)  But  it  would  be  at 
home  with  much  earlier  "crude"  things. 


more  in  character  for  you  to  deal  in  flashy 
adaptations  of  Victorian.  That  fertile  brain  of 
yours  is  somewhat  wasted  on  so  simple  a  sub- 
ject as  "ye  mellow  olde  peasant." 

1122  §*5  Your  taste  is  pretty  average  by  the 
standards  of  this  book  (which  are  high). 

But  no  one  is  going  to  know  that  from  your 
choice  of  furniture.  Most  of  what  is  said  of 
1132  applies  to  you,  but  your  chances  when 
decorating  are  somewhat  better.  You're  well 
along  toward  avoiding  mediocrity  in  your  likes 
but  will  go  further  if  you  develop  your  cour- 
age. Do  one  of  the  flambo\ant  daring  things 
you've  thought  of,  and  do  it  by  yourself.  If  the 
effect  is  uncertain,  ask  advice  of  an  honest 
friend.  If  it  didn't  come  off,  the  situation  can 
usually  be  saved.  Walls  too  bright?  Don't  re- 
paint them  all.  Trv  dark  paint  on  the  one  that 
gets  the  most  light.  Wallpaper  too  gaudy?  Mix 
light  gray  water  paint  in  a  spray  gun,  attach  the 
gun  to  your  vacuum  (if  it's  that  kind),  and 
gray  it  down.  Chances  are  vou'll  get  a  hand- 
some and  unique  effect.  Got  a  big  tin  tray? 
Want  a  cofifee  table?  Build  four  square  legs 
and  a  frame  and  put  your  tray  on  it.  An  old 
iron  bucket  in  the  salvaged  base  of  a  world- 
map  globe  makes  a  swell  catchall.  For  tonight's 
homework,  write  down  ten  ideas  like  this.  Then 
write,  "I  can  be  original  and  charming"  one 
hundred  times. 

1125  §*^  Well,  your  basic  taste  is  not  bad 
so  you  won't  commit  any  horrors.  You  haven't 
the  confidence  for  that.  But  I'm  very  much 
afraid  the  dealers  will  sell  vou  bargains.  And  I 
hate  to  see  your  place  after  that  smattering  of 
taste  has  come  in  contact  with  a  few  facts  on 
antiques— and  a  dealer. 

Yes,  it's  true  that  an  honest  piece  of'  new 
and  therefore  unused  piece  of  glass  or  china 
has  an  unscratched  bottom.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  every  unfamiliar  piece  with  a  scratched 
bottom  is  an  antique.  Cod-liver  oil  bottles  in 
the  shape  of  a  fish  grace  thousands  of  mantels, 
their  bottoms  just  as  rough  as  all  get  out  (but 
still  smelling  of  fish  inside).  And  people  who 
don't  drink  prune  juice  buv  the  bottles  it  was 
sold  in  vesterdav.  There's  alwa\'S  a  bit  of  sand- 
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paper  in  or  around  a  small-time  antique  dealer's 
shop. 

1131  §*»  Just  because  you've  moved  out  with 
the  rustic  smart  set  doesn't  mean  you  have  to 
be  mellow.  The  setting  you  contemplate  is  not 
a  thmg  you  feel. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  tone-deaf  artists, 
color-blind  musicians,  or  writers  who  can't  add? 
You  could  be  one  of  the  latter.  You're  very 
of-the-moment.  You  know  the  value  of  everv- 
thing.  And  you  can  afford  the  best  of  it  but 
you  would  do  better  at  decorating  if  you  went 
"strange-new-world"  where  things  are  not  val- 
ued for  their  charm  so  much  as  for  the  in- 
genuitv  with  which  they  solve  living  problems. 

All  this  is  not  to  sav  that  you  ha\en't  the 
knowledge  or  skill  to  assemble  a  fine  group  of 
maple  and  pine. 

You  can  and  maybe  you  will.  But  you'll  need 
someone  to  knit  it  into  a  home,  and  it's  doubt- 
ful if  you'll  hke  it. 

1132  §^  Your  choice  of  mellow  peasant  fur- 
niture is  a  wise  one.  Your  taste  is  not  for 
sophisticated  things  and  }0ur  decorating  ability 
is  notable  for  its  absence.  You  couldn't  pick  a 
field  more  suited  to  you  and  your  preferences. 
You  will  avoid  banalities  very  well.  This  is 
partly  because  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  what  is 
good,  but  primarily  because  most  old  things 
are  also  good.  The  better  designers  made  things 
well  enough  to  last  and  the  well-made  horrors 
were  usually  thrown  out  long  ago.  You'll  do 
well  to  get  help  when  buying  and  you'll  really 
need  it  when  you  decorate.  If  you  buy  bv  your- 
self try  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  charming  but 
useless  things.  Old  wool  carders  are  well  in  a 
museum  of  archaic  industries.  Try  to  pick  a 
period.  Don't  go  all  over  the  lot. 

1153  §*j  There's  this  to  be  said.  You  have 
an  enormous  amount  of  fun  ahead  of  you. 
You're  at  the  stage  which  most  of  our  smartest 
antique  dealers  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 
And  learning  about  a  thing  you  love  is  the  most 
delightful  occupation  in  the  world. 

Your  basic  taste  is  bad  and  you  have  little 
acquired  knowledge.   But,  bless  you,  you  do 


AfeiJovv  originals  and  reproductions  still  ex- 
ist here  and  there.  This  is  a  "Jazy  Susan"  table 
made  of  oJd  wood. 


This  Mellow  worn  attempts  (successfully)  to 
he  the  missing  link  between  Mellow  and  Patri- 
cian. It  "grades  up"  via  the  "sporting"  route. 
"The  Hunt"  carries  an  aristocratic  connotation 
which  best  serves  to  bridge  the  gap. 
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lui\  c  taste  an\ win  .  You  Io\c  our  incllow ,  splcii-  \isualizc  a  use  for  it;  but  no  matter  liow  elicap 

did  uatne  folk  eraft.  Now  lean  baek  and  let  it  is  and  how  aufhentie  it  is,  don't  bu\  it  till 

nie  tell  \ou.  After  all,  I'm  old  enough  to  be  \ou  know  \on  can  use  it.  That  is.  unless  vou 

vour  father.  know  a  lot  of  other  collectors  of  countrv-tvpe 

l''irst,  don't  bu\   anxtlung  \c)u  can't  put  to  antiques  and  \()u're  quite  sure  thev'rc  not  so 

use.  Rack  \our  bram  if  \ou  like  it  and  tr\  to  shrewd  as  \ou  arc  and  twice  as  eager. 
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r'asliion  trends  usualh'  seem  aimless 
promptii  but  students  of  sueli  matters  have 
pointed  out  certam  easilv  recognized  rhythms 
and  explained  them.  For  example,  a  tendenc}- 
to  nnm()dest\  ni  women's  dress  seems  to  follow 
periods  of  war.  After  the  I'\ench  Rexolution 
and  some  time  after  the  American  Civil  War 
extreme  decollete  prevailed,  to  the  probable 
embarrassment  of  ladies  listed  as  t\pc  one  on 
the  eorsetiere's  chart.  I'hc  period  following 
World  War  I  offered  a  different  proxocation 
to  men:  short  skirt.s.  These  manifestations  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  natural  concomitant  to 
war— shortage  of  men.  As  the  competition  gets 
keener,  the  gals  arc  drueii  to  harder  selling 
efforts  and  better  window  dressing. 

.\iu)thcr  often-noted  but  seldom-cxi)laincd 
trend  is  perennial.  As  vou  have  probabh  sus- 
pected, it  concerns  home  furnishings. 

Rlictorical  question:  Wh\'  should  furniture 


o\cr   one   li 


imdrcd 


\cars 


old"  h 


c  so  cageriv 


sought  out  and  earefullv  preserved? 

F,\er\  so  often  a  st\'le  hitherto  condemned 
as  complctch  lacking  in  taste  stages  a  come- 
back. If  it  was  bad  for  \  ears,  how  can  it  bceonic 
good,  so  to  speak,  o\crnight? 

A  hast\'  answer  might  be  that  art  is  not  so 
absolute  a  field  as  science,  where  two  and  two 
go  on  tircsomeh"  making  four  throughout  tiie 
eenturies.  A  considered  and  more  final  answer 
awaits   research   b\"  a   careful   student.    Mean- 


while, the  author,  who  is  not  a  careful  student 
b\-  an\-  means,  offers  the  following  obscrxations 
as  a  possible  solution: 

One  hundred  \ears  was  mentioned  as  the 
age  at  which  furniture  usualh'  becomes  attrac- 
ti\'c.  It  is  neccssarv,  at  once,  to  examine  this 
premise.  I  he  fact  is  that  most  of  the  antiques 
to  which  one  hundred  \  ears  are  attributed  were 
made  onl\'  se\cnt\-fi\c  \ears  ago.  You  see,  a 
liundred  \cars  sounds  much  better  to  the  casifal 
owner  of  one  of  Grandma's  chairs.  He  has 
guaranteed  its  age  so  man\  tunes  that  he  be- 
lie\cs  it. 

The  point  is  that  it  was  Grandiiia's.  Not  the 
hateful,  sliabbw  unfashionable  furniture  of 
which  he  was  ashamed  as  he  grew  up  but  the 
strangch'  romantic  furniture  left  to  Mother 
wiien  Grandma  died.  lie  rccei\ed  an  impres- 
sion that  it  was  old,  as  a  child,  but  ne\-er  \-erified 
its  exact  age.  When  he.  in  turn,  fell  heir  to  it, 
he  assigned  to  it  the  usual  one  hundred  years 
because  that's  a  nice  ro.und  number. 

Grandma's  furniture,  or  something  older, 
seems  to  be  the  criterion  of  an  antique.  An\- 
thing  more  recent  (up  to  within  ten  xears  of 
todav)  IS  a  rcxoltmg  manifestation  of  a  crass 
materialistic  age   when   art  was   non-existent. 


Ins  pom 


t  of  \icw  is  closclv  akin  to  that  of  the 


recurring  f)ldster  who  shakes  his  head  o\xt  each 


new  crop  of  children  and  gravely  remarks,  "I 
don't  know  what  this  generation  is  coming  to." 
(This  generation  being  no  more  uncouth  than 
he  was  at  the  same  age. ) 

With  this  background  in  mind,  the  conserv- 
ative element  among  antique  collectors  should 
have  been  prepared  for  the  rush  for  Victorian 
things  which  broke  out  in  the  East  ten  years 
ago.  Grandma's  things  had  come  of  age. 

Long  before  that  Midwest  collectors  had  pro- 
vided the  seaboard  with  plenty  of  warning  and 
an  ample  market  for  Grandma's  better  pieces, 
still  undesirable  in  the  East.  Tlie  warning  was 
ignored.  The  rising  tide  of  sophistication  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  was  put  down  to  a  desire  for 
background  on  the  part  of  a  people  whose  pre- 
Victorian  decor  was  non-existent.  (Or,  at  best, 


A  Louis  XV  clock  and  a  Victorian  mirror  are 
shown  together  here  to  emphasize  the  close 
relationship  between  the  two  periods.  The  mir- 
ror is  reproduced  upside  down  (as  if  it  made 
anv  difference ) . 


no  more  pretentious  than  could  be  scratched 
on  a  stone  pipe  bowl.) 

Collecting  Grandma's  furniture  while 
Grandma  was  still  alive  put  the  Midwest  well 
up  on  the  East.  (Buyers  who  have  worked  in 
either  Marshall  Field's  or  Robinson's,  and  also 
in  Macy's,  say  that  this  is  not  the  only  sign  of 
culture  m  the  West.  According  to  some,  the 
West  is  far  more  style  conscious  than  New 
York  and  distinctly  more  sophisticated  in  its 
taste  for  paintings. ) 

Tlie  furniture  collected  b\-  the  West  and 
now  being  reproduced  for  the  tardy  East  is 
lumped  under  the  all-inclusive  term  Victorian, 
but  it  had  as  many  phases  as  that  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Although  seldom  classified  by 
maker  (as  was  Georgian,  Chippendale,  Hep- 
plewhite,  et  cetera),  several  distinct  styles 
existed  between  1830  and  igoo.  Prominent  are 
Butcher-Federal  (really  early  Victorian,  heavy, 
with  ogee  curves  predominating);  the  revival 
of  Louis  XV  (rococo— revolting);  a  simplified 
version  of  the  same  (charming);  a  revival  of 
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Gothic  inspired  by  the  sentimental  novehsts  of 
the  time,  Scott  and  Hugo;  and  subsequent 
forms  (including  Eastlake)  which  shrewd  deal- 
ers are  probably  storing  in  barns  and  ware- 
houses even  now,  against  a  firm  market  in 
1950! 

Early  Victorian  furniture  was  made  of  rose- 
wood, mahogany,  and  ebony.  During  the  Civil 
War  these  were  understandably  difEcult  to 
obtain.  This  circumstance  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  popularity  of  black  walnut,  criterion  of 
excellence  till  about  1880,  when  cherry  became 
important.  Native  gray  marble  was  used  with 
the  walnut.  Subsequent  use  of  this  marble 
contributed  to  the  low  opinion  of  it  held  by 
many  people,  including  myself.  If  I  achieve  the 
age  of  an  antique,  I  shall  never  forget  the  re- 
pugnance I  felt  when,  as  a  boy,  I  washed  my 
hands  in  my  rich  uncle  George's  washbasin. 
It  was  gray  native  marble. 

Victorian  furniture  is  rich  and  opulent.  It 
was  in  use  in  a  day  which  catered  to  the  crea- 
ture comforts  of  man.  Diamond  Jim  Brady 
rode  in  a  more  luxurious  parlor  car  than  exists 
on  any  vaunted  modern  streamliner.  He  ate 
six  dozen  oysters  as  an  appetizer  against  a  back- 
ground of  black  walnut  panels,  red  plush,  and 
rich  carpet,  not  to  mention  voluptuous  paint- 
ings of  overstuffed  nudes.  The  gas  chandeliers 
were  bright  with  daily  polishings  (as  were  the 
cuspidors)  and  the  servitors  were  genial. 

Although  well  known  as  a  non-gourmand, 
I'm  sure  I  could  handle  two  dozen  oysters  as  a 
mere  prelude  to  lobster  and  steak  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  o}d  Tliirtv-fourth  Street  Waldorf. 
At  today's  Park  Avenue  version,  or  in  Chicago's 
"Pump  Room,"  or  on  the  "Top  of  the  Mark" 
in  Frisco,  I'll  be  satisfied  with  a  fruit  salad  and 
coffee. 

1211  §>^&j  You  collected  it  all  yourself  because 
such  items  as  were  given  to  you  by  well- 
meaning  aunts  were  not  suitable  or  had  been 
stripped  and  disastrously  renovated.  You 
started  (I  think)  when  heavily  fringed  slipper 
chairs  first  made  their  appearance  in  Green- 
wich Village  shops.  Then  you  added  a  whatnot 
because  it  was  currently  the  most-ridiculed 
Victorian  item  and  you  wanted  to  prove  you 


were  not  kidding  about  the  chairs!  It  got  laughs 
and  comment.  Encouraged,  you  brought  the 
Currier  &  Ives  prints  out  from  the  Early  Amer- 
ican bedroom.  Next  came  the  rococo  sofa. 
Stripped  of  its  horsehair  and  redone  in  tufted 
pink  silk,  it  was  a  sensation.  Blackamoors  came 
much  later.  They  were  eventually  disposed  of 
to  a  decorator,  and  are  now  in  the  entrance 
foyer  of  a  well-known  New  York  commercial 
photographer.  There,  added  to  the  black-and- 
salmon  marbleized  walls  and  the  white-painted 
iron  garden  furniture,  they  shriek  class,  but 
with  a  capital  K.  You  still  have  the  wax  flowers 
in  the  glass  dome.  You  kept  a  few  of  the  earlier 
"gag"  Victorian  too,  but  it's  going  slowly  and 
being  replaced  by  pickled  and  doctored  former 
horrors  and  by  really  good  things  (undoc- 
tored).  You  are  Helen  Hayes  or  Charles  Mac- 
Arthur. 

i2i2§«jlt  probably  never  was  a  kidding 
matter  with  you.  For  this  reason  there  has 
never  been  a  necessity  to  eliminate  items  which 
were  wonderful  until  the  window  dressers  made 
them  vulgar.  You  have  inherited,  or  been  given, 
things  which  weren't  bad  enough  to  pickle  nor 
good  enough  to  copy  in  papier-mache  and 
lacquer.  That's  a  break  you  may  not  have  de- 
served quite  so  much  as  the  clever,  imaginative 
people  of  the  paragraph  preceding,  but  you  got 
it.  Now  you're  in  luck.  There's  no  turnover. 
You're  going  to  hang  onto  all  that  walnut  and 
marble.  Someday,  when  Paisley  shawls  are  rec- 
ognized again,  you're  going  to  be  able  to  bring 
yours  out  of  hiding  and  I'll  bet  it  has  a  rare 
blue  or  white  center,  too,  you  lucky  and  (fairly) 
deserving  people! 

Your  home,  by  an  easily  understood  paradox, 
will  be  appreciated  by  more  connoisseurs  than 
that  of  more  discriminating  people. 

1213  §*j  I  wish  I  had  that  mahogany  sleigh 
bed  or  that  Hudson  River  school  painting.  Not 
that  you  have  (necessarily)  either  one!  You 
have,  however,  some  equally  fine  things  mixed 
up  with  a  pretty  average  collection  of  1925 
traditional  furniture  and  some  refugees  from 
the  mellow  or  warming-pan  and  spinning-wheel 
department.  You'd  put  rush-seated  Hitchcock 
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chairs  next  to  liand-car\x-d  rosewood  because 
thev  were  both  made  in  the  1850s.  And  you 
use  as  a  background  to  both  a  wallpaper  popu- 
lar in  the  ic)20S.  'llie  room  will  be  charming, 
howc\cr,  and  well  arranged.  Your  basic  taste  is 
good  but  \our  knowledge  of  a  little  known 
period  of  furniture  is  sketeln .  Too  late  for  you 
to  learn— and  what  matter?  Many  fine  old 
friends  regard  vour  home  as  priceless.  I'd  like 
it  too. 


i;2i  5*--  The  Victorian  items  in  your  home 
are  there  to  lend  authenticit\-  to  an  otherwise 
overdone  and  somewhat  flash\'  impression  of 
the  era  as  seen  through  a  Holhwood  decora- 
tor's stercopticon.  You  probably  chose  nearly 
as  many  Baroque  items  as  Victorian.  That's  not 
bad— now— but  it  won't  last.  You're  paving  a 
heavy  price  for  a  flash.  A  steady  glow  might  be 
of  more  value.  You'll  have  to  redecorate,  but 
it's  quite  possible  that  \ou'll  be  able  to  afford 


Even  Victorian  can  be  bJcndcd  with  Func- 
tional when  a  department-store  decorator  is 
bent  on  scUing  merchandise  to  the  puzzled 
possessor  oi  a  httle  of  each.  In  this  setting  are: 
a  Functional  vase;  a  lamp  adapted  from  a 
Greek  vase  (.sort  of  Empire);  a  tdJe  tray 
mounted  on  Sheraton  bamboo  legs  (.sort  of 
Chinese);  a  (.sort  of)  Watcrford  decanter;  a 
Baroque   (tufted)    chair;  a    [somewhat)   Mo- 


narchiaJ  tabJe;  Chippendale  fire  irons;  a  Borax 
birch  log  (please  leave  the  birches  to  grow!) 
and,  dominating  the  whole  setting,  two  Vic- 
torian (type)  cJiairs  with  plaid  upholstei}!. 
( The  Victorians  did  not  use  plaid  for  uphol- 
stery!) Somehow  the  whole  thing  is  quite 
successful!  An  object  lesson:  if  you  tie  things 
together  you  can  get  away  with  murder. 
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it  when  the  time  comes.  Meanwliilc,  \ou  really 
have  quite  an  establishment! 

1222  §^fej  I  suggest  that  vou  develop  an  iron 
will  and  stop  buving  inexpensive  but  common- 
plaee  things.  A  whatnot  should  be  a  good  what- 
not unless  )ou  ha\'e  a  plan  for  aeeumulating 
semi-antiques  (at  present  undesirable)  toward 
a  smackeroo  decor  in  1955.  In  that  case  do  buy 
the  unwanted  things,  but  be  consistent.  Right 
now  you  are  probabh-  all  o\er  the  lot  and  ac- 
cumulating items  which  are  as  inconsistent  as 
though  thev  were  created  \ears  apart  (which 
thc\  probabh  were).  Your  program  for  getting 
rid  of  the  Safe  items  over  a  period  of  vears  is  a 
good  one.  since  the  non-antiques  you  own  are 
prcttx  poor  things. 

1223  j>&-' Unleavened  b\  anv  good  modern 
touches  and  basicalh'  poor  in  qualitv,  vour 
furniture  hasn't  a  ver\-  good  chance  of  captur- 
ing a  prize  at  the  annual  open-house  and  visit- 
ing day  of  the  Women's  Guild.  You  gotta  do 
something.  Either  have  good  antiques  or  mod- 
ernize poor  ones  adroitlv.  This  requires  moncv; 
or  skill  and  daring.  Lav  out  one  or  dc\  clop  the 
other! 

1231  ^  "Well— sav!"  or  "Gee-zus!"  Tlrat's 


how  \isitors  will  react,  depending  on  the  sort 
of  visitors  vou  entertain,  that  is.  Their  glance 
will  fall  first  upon  the  chandelier  and  rightly 
so.  For  you,  if  vou  run  true  to  tvpe,  will  have 
salvaged  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  true  Dia- 
mond Jim  gaslight  \intage.  From  there  they 
will  be  free  to  goggle  at  the  blackamoors  and 
the  tables  supported  b\'  griffins  and  dragons 
and  the  circular  duans  surmounted  b\-  begonia- 
bearmg  wirework.  M\ !  This  really  is  a  joint. 
Are  you  sure  it's  a  home?  Not  the  Ship's  Grill 
at  4C0  East  Fifty-se\cnth  Street?  New  York:' 

1232  ^fe->  Now  look  here.  Aunt  Margaret!  Do 
\()u  remember  when  \()ur  nephew  was  track- 
ing down  good  X'ictorian  things!'  Remember 
how  vou  used  to  laugh  that  sardonic  little  laugh 
With  tlie  sneer  in  it?  ^^'ell,  what  is  this  1  find 
m  \()ur  l]\ing  room?  Your  mother's  Sandwich 
glass  chicken!'  Grandma  Smith's  walnut  lamp- 
stand?  It's  a  httle  late,  isn't  it? 


1  233  ^a-- People  ha\e  been  telling  \()ii  for 
years  that  X'ictorian  things  had  charm,  '^'ou 
hated  them  until  \estcrdaA',  when  \ou  disco\- 
ered  that  Grandma's  furniture  was  \aliiable. 
Grab  what  \ou  can,  chum;  it  really  is,  but  in  a 
different  wav. 
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How  good  is  your  taste?  mam 
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